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F'OR SALE. ATWATER’s 


FLOURISHING BOARDING SCHOOL, of nearly 

100 pupils, loeated in Chester County, Pennsylvania. S C H 0 0 L G 0 V E R N M E N T . 
The Buildings are commodious, new and well built, with a ‘pe a : 
modern improvements. There is no better location for a mecammenses by the be “4 Bans ators LL America, 
Boarding school in the country. No other reason for and used by thousands of the best Teachers. 
selling, than domestic affliction. 


The above property will be sold forthwith, possession Every School Teacher in the United States and 


Canada should send for a set of 





given in June next. aa weanieun 
‘ . V S. , § . & ‘ 
Dec. 65-3m. Lancaster City, Pa. . _Atwater’s New School Government, 
EDITION FOR 1866, JUST READY, 

TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. Corsistiug of 

Your attention is respectfully invited to Pynetual Deportment and Lesson 
the New Series of - ’ Meérits 

Geo. J. Becker's Copy Books, And beautiful Lithographed Tickets and;Certifi- 


Consisting of nine numbers, Also the cates, with which to redeem them. 
Round Hand Series in four numbers. 'Phese —ALSO— 


with G. J. BeckEr’s Treatise on the Theory | T W r N T Y § C F 0 0 L R 0 0 M 


and Practice of teaching Penmanship, and, 
Ornamental Penmanship, executed in the MOTTOES, 


best style of the Art, make the most perfect Beautifully printed on the best China Card-board, 


system extant. » each card containing 77 square inches. 
The subscribers have constantly for sale a Price of Government by mail, $1.50. 
general assortment of Books and Station- Price of Mottoes by mail, 1.00 
Address JOHN ATWATER, 


ery. Orders for any article in their line. 
will be promptly attended to. | ®, O,, Bow 0), Cionge, Ti. 

URIAH HUNT & SON | P. §.—Send with stamp for Circular. 
Jan. °66-tf | No. 62North 4th St., Philadelphia. Dec. 765-Sun. 








ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO, 








CREE NLBAF’s 
‘UNIFORMITY 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 


FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


A desirable uniformity so far as Arithmeties are concerned, already exists in most of the districts in 
Pennsylvania, upon Greentear’s well-tried series, which, 


IN POPULARITY HAS NO PARALLEL IN EITHER HEMISPHERE. 


Hence, every inducement exists, it is believed; for a systematic effort to effect upon these books of 
established charecter, in every district in the State, 


AN ENTIRE UNIFORMITY. 


That this end may be more readily accomplished, the publishers agree to furnish the several bodks of 
Green.ear’s New Senrtes, in exchange for corresponding books by other authors, or for old editions of 
Greenleaf’s, if now in use, 


ON VERY LIBERAL TERMS. 


The series has been recently rendered richer and more complete, by the addition of 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


NEW ELEMENTARY’ ARITHMETIC, 196 pages, l6mo. Retail price, 50 cents. A new work 
comprehending the essentials of Arithmetic,—mental and written,—the FunpamentaL Roves, Frac- 
tions, ANALYsIs, Percentace and Siupve Interest, completed for learners of limited opportunities, 
eminently labor-saving, and of unsurpassed popularity. Adopted December 12th, 1865, for the Public 
Schools of Phi'adelphia. 

NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 324 pages. Retail price, $1.40. A simple, easy and com- 
prehensive course of great merit. 

NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA. 594 pages. Retail price, $1,80. A thorough course—neither too 
brief nor too extended—for advanced classes. 

These new Algebras, by force of simple intrinsic merit, have taken legitimate places as fixtures, in 
well ordered Schools and Seminaries, in all sections of the Union. 


-SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND TZACHERS 


who have seen the vast injury that has been done to education by the introduction of “ specious novel- 
ties,” or ephemeral works, and would avoid the expense of frequent changes, will find 


GREENLEAF STANDARD AND ENDURING. 


Bes Either Greenleaf’s New Primary, New Elementary, and Common School Arith- 
metic, or the New Primary, New Jntellectual, and Common School Arithmetics, form a 
cheap, comprehensive series of only three books for Common Schools ; and with the ad. 
dition of the New Elementary Algebra, make a very good series for Graded Schools. 

Greenleaf” s National Arithinetio, New Higher Algebra, and Geometry and Trigonome- 
ry are standard works for Academies, Normal Schools, and Colleges. 

bed Every book in the present series is NEW, excepting two, and those have been 
RECENTLY REVISED; and every book is complete i in itself. 

*,* Directors and Teachers are invited to correspond freely with us, and to send for 
our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. : 


ROBERT 5. DAVIS & CO, Boston. 


Sold by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., and SCHERMERHORN, BAN 
CROFT & CO., Philadelphia. Jan. 1866- Im. 
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THE NATION AL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL- - BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes 
of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING : 


National Pictorial Primer. Parker & Watson. 

National Series of Sch. Readers. 5 Nos. 

Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. 

Smith's Sch. Speliers and Definers. 4 Nos. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography. 

Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 5 Nos. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos. 

Davies’ Higher Mathematics — a complete 
course. 

Monteith & McNally’s Sch. Geographies. 
5 Nos. 

Clark’s Diagram System of English Gram- 
mar, 2 Nos. 

Beers’ System of Penmanship. 12 Nos. 

Self-instructing Writing Books. 3 Nos. 

Willard’s American & Universal Histories. 

Berard’s History of England. 

Monteith’s History of United States. 

Hanna's Bible History. 

Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. 

Northend’s School Speakers. 3 Nos. 

Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker. 

Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. 





Watts on the Mind. 

Boyd's Composition and Logic. 

Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 

Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 

Beers’ Geographical Drawing-Book. 

Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 

Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 

Porter's Schoo! Chemistries. 2 Nos. 

Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos 

Emmons’ Manual of Geology. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 

Jarvis’ Text-Books in Anatomy. 

Hamilton's Vegetable and Animal Physi- 
ology. 

Mansfield’s Political Manual. 

Pujol & Van Norman's French Class-book. 

De Torno’s Spanish Grammar. 

Brooks’ Annotated Greek & Latin Texts. 

Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 

Brooks’ Tracy's & Carter’s Sch. Records. 

Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Scofield’s National School Tablets. 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

The School-Boy’s Infantry Tactics. 


—_———-—-- - - ee peor 


THE 


School Teacher’s Library, 


IN TWENTY-THREE VOLUMES, 


Inclading Page's ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching ;" Holbrook’s “ Normal 
Methods of Teaching,” and kindred works. 





Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, ate invited to send to the 
publishers for their Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, where may be found detailed descriptions 


A. 8. BARNES & C0., Educational Publishers, 


of all their issues. 


51, 53, & 55 John Street, New York. 
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Prfvaroteey AND’ LAWS! OF: HEALTS, 


BY BDOWARD JARVIS, .M. D. 
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This work was prepared at the suggestion of the late Horace Mann, who felt the impor- 
tance of a more practical work than any offered to the public upon this essential branch of 
education. When, after three years of labor, the author presented him the result of his 
efforts, he said of it—“Jt is the best book extant.” 

Before the child’ can have tse for other knowledge, he must know how to live. He should, 
therefore, learn: the fature and waiits of his frame, and of its various organs, even earlier than 
he studieg the features of the earth, the science of numbers, or the structure of language. 
The great and sole object of this work is to teach the laws of health, the powers of the several 
organs, the limit of their strength, the way in which they are to be developed and sustained, 
and the certain and evil consequences that follow their misapplication. For these. purposes 
it teaches, first, the general structure of the organs ; second, the law of their being and action; 
and third, their application to and connection with the common affairs of life. The first is 
limited and only preparatory to the second, which is also limited and subordinate to the third. 
The third is almost,infinite in its extent and variety, and requires much study, 

It is in the relative importance attached to these several departments of the study, that this 
work differs, most essentially from all others. These seem intended rather to make anatomical 
scholars than practical self-managers. Science is their main purpose, health their secondary. 
On the other hand, Dr. Jarvis has had in view, mainly and uppermost, the practicable laws of 
health, and designs to teach such and such ouly as every one should learn and could apply to 


his own elinatagenen For this he uses anatomy and physiology only so far as they can 


be understood and remembered by the people at large, and only so far as is necessary for 
the comprehension of the laws of health. 

As a guarantee of the scientific aceuraey of the book, and its reliability as to facts, it may be 
mentioned that it was examined in MS., corrected, and approved by the following eminent 
authorities > 

Dr. O. W. Hélmes, Prof. of Anatomy, the chapter on THE SKIN--Dr. Henry J. Bowditeh, 
of Bosteh Medical ‘School, on DIGESTION---Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Prof. of Surgery, on the 


BONES and Luther V. Bell, Supt. of McClean Asylum, on the BRAIN and 
NERVOUS 8YS ---Dr. John D. Fisher, on the LUNGS and RESPIRATION---Dr. A. A. 
Hayes, Mass. State Assayer and Chemist, on ANIMAL HEAT. [And others.] 


To see if the book was in the best manner adapted to Schools, Messrs. Sazrwin, Apams and 
Sairu, prominent teachers of Boston, were consulted. In case of any doubt as to language, 
Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, . Dr. Patrreyand Mr. Cuartes Foutwrn carefully examined the work. 

ifig the short that the original edition of this work (Jarvis Practical’ Physiology.) 
was inf print; it bécime’ ly popular, butowing: to the failure of its p Was lost 
to the public, and the plates have since lain inactive. As the same want still exists, and the 
people are more than usually alive to the importance of this braneh of education, the author 
decided toypublish anew, with important revisions, and a title more expressly adapted to the 
character of the work. The publishers have recetead since the announcement numerous let- 
ters from teachers, who testify to thé merits of the work from experience, and congratulate 
themselves and the public upon the opportunity to use it. The work was scarcely out of 
press; when.a.mostsubstantial testimonial was awarded by the Board of Education for the 
State. of Maryland, which after careful comparison with competing text-books, unanimously 
adopted it for use in all common schools. 
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to the present, because it is done to-day; yet it 
———— ————=—= | states an action prior to the time of speaking, and 
PUBLISHED ‘MONTHLY. is therefore prior present, in the sense of the Essayist. 








- Se 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. THE NEW YEAR. 


Sai ei Our greeting to the patrons of the Journal must 
ee Tl health of the editor during the whole Of {be short. The good year of sixty-six opens upon a 
December, and sore bones caused by an up-set near -ountry restored toa state of peace,—the restoration 
the end of it, must account for the absence of the | | having been, when it did come, as sudden and gen- 
usual allowance of book notices and also editorial | gq) 9: was the beginning of the war. The sublime 
matter, in this number. A stiffarm and long con- | | spectacle is presented to the world of many hundred 
finement to the chamber, leave little energy and | | thousands of American citizens, at once laying down 
less variety of incident and thought, for writing.— | 41.3. arms at the instant when the rude week of 
But, as the worst seems to be past, we hope to be | those arms had ceased, and quietly taking up the 
up with our work, next month. | pursuits and ways of ordinary times. No country 

>, | ever before exhibited such a spectacle; for the rea- 

LITTLE CORPORAL. sons, that no country ever had such a government 

In setting up the advertisement of this sterling | to fight for, and that no army ever so clearly under- 

work for the young, an unaccountable printer’s blun- | stood what it was fighting for. 

der was made. The title “ Rev.” was added to the Amongst the avocations to be resumed by very 

name of the editor,—Alfred L. Sewell, Esq., when | many, is that of the ‘Teacher ; and amidst all those 

he is not a clergyman, but merely a christian layman. | requiring the utmost exertion of energy and the 

In making this correction, it may added, that _the | most unselfish public spirit, none exceeds in impor- 
reader of the Corporal will find it replete with inter- tance and value, that of Education. 

















esting matter, yet the whole so imbued witha sound,| [Letusall whoare connected with this great cause— 
moral and chrigtian spirit, as to be salutary in this | each in his proper sphere—devote ourselves to the 
great essential. : | work before us. Isooking at the near past, it is 
_— 2e- | plain, that next to the blessing and guidance of 
PROF. BITTLE’S ESSAYS. | Divine Providence, the free independent thought 


This interesting series will be found continued in | produced by the Free School, has saved the nation. 
this numBer. Many, of course, will differ from the | This very general impression which is abroad in 
writer as to most of his views on Grammar, for he | the community, must increase the favor of the 
is a very radical reformer ; yet, it will require sound | of the school cause, and add to the power of its 
logic to disprove his conclusions. His presentation | advocates and agents in their great work. Let 
of the difficult point of Tense, in the present num- | them, therefore, comprehend their true position. 
ber, seems to us to approach nearer to intelligibility | While they labor as heretofore, let them raise their 
than any we have seen from Lilly & Murray, down | thoughts and their plans to the stature of the great 
to Wells & Brown. By the way, we do not like the | wants of the momentous present and of the more mo- 
term “ Middle Present.” Prior Present would not | mentous future. ce 
only be more in keeping with the other terms| Viewing the cause and its present in this light, 
employed, but, it strikes us, more appropriate. — | we look for great things in the Educational world 
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the next year, and the succeeding years, for a long | 


period; and we therefore pray that those plans 
may be rightly adapted and those measures pro- 
_perly initiated, which are to be so influential in | 
their results, for years and for generations, in the | 
history of this great nation. 

In its own humble but well marked sphere, this 
Journal will endeavor to meet the requirements of 
the times, neither indorsing bad or doubtful mea- 
sures, nor failing to sustain good ones, come from 
what quarter they may. 

OUR DESIRED PARTNER. 

Last month we were rash enought to publish our 
want of a partner or assistant in the Journal. The re- 
sult was an avalanche of applications, of all kinds,— 
from persons of high attainments to those of lesser 
qualifications. We should have expected this, but 
we did not. However, it has given us quite a good 
opinion of ourselves and the Journal, to find how 
many and what kind of persons are willing to con- 
nect themselves with us and it; and we hope to be 
able, out of the move, to effect something that will 
be of ease to ourself, of use to the cause and of ad- 
vantage to the reader. 

Up to this time we have concluded no definite | 
arrangement, but shortly expect todoso. In the 
meantime, we would suggestively add, that though | 
we cannot admit all our friends as partners, we can | 








as correspondents ; and that our subscription list is | 
not yet quite full. They can all be patrons if they | 
cannot be partners, and thus good to us will be the 
result, without loss to them, if the Journal is worth | 
its dollar. 





th 
SCHOOL LAWS 

A new edition of the Common School Law of the 
State, has been prepared by the School Department, 
and a copy forwarded to us by the State Printer.— 
In form it is small (18mo. size, 207 pages) and there- 
fore much more portable than the. former Svo. edi- 
tion. It is also neatly and durably bound, and better 
calculated to last. It has also a fuller index than 
its predecessor. In all these respects, it is an im- 
provement. We have not had time to examine the 
matter; but, froma cursory glance, suppose it , 
to be arranged on the same plan as the Digest of , 
1862 ;—that is, all the law on each point is collected 
together under a proper title, and immediately fol- 
lowing the law are the decisions, explanations and 
instructions of the State Superintendent,—the law | 
being designated by Roman, and the decisions by | 
Arabic numerals. We are also glad to see, that the | 
help to ready reference given in the edition of 1862, 
by placing at the commencement of each paragraph 
of the decisions and in italic, the subject matter of | 
it, has been, as far as possible retained. On the 
whole, we think that this little book is decidedly an 
improvement. 


VII NORMAL DISTRICT. 

In addition to the prosperous enterprise toward 
a State Normal School in the third district, there 
is an effort in progress in the 7th, composed of Cum- 
berland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bradford, Hun- 
tingdon and Blair. The men who have it in hand 
seem to be in earnest, and their measures judicious. 
The result, however, may be the establishment of a 
school rather at one end of the district; but this 
ought not to be regarded as a permanent evil. If 
it happen to be placed either in Cumberland, Adams 
or Franklin, it is true that tfe four other counties 
will be somewhat far off ; but this will be only for 
a time. For, as those counties shall fill up with 
population and the Normal School spirit spread and 
become popular, as it will, it will be easy to have 
them set off into a new district, whenever they shall 
be able to establish a school of their own. 

In fact, the original law on this subject was drawn 
with special reference to such a state of things.— 
The large districts are all composed of counties 
with small populations; the expectation being, 
that till fally peopled, one school would suffice, 
but that when population became more dense, a 


| division of the districts could take place and new 


schools be established. 
AZARIAH SMITH, ESQ. 
This gentleman, so well known to the readers of 


| this Journal and the Teachers.of the State some 


years ago, as the able Superintendent of Mifflin 
county, after a tour of duty in the South-west—in 
what capacity we are not exactly informed, but no 
doubt doing good—is now in Boston, connected with 
the publication and circulation of “Our Young 
Folks.” We are glad and sorry for this ;—glad, 
that he is in a department of usefulness still per- 


| taining to the interests of youth, and sorry to have 


lost him from our own State. 

No more genial nature, riper scholar, more ac- 
complished teacher, or better equipped man, ever 
held the office of County Superintendent in Penn- 
sylvania ; and we did hope, till now, that again he 
might be found at what always appeared to us to be 
his proper post, amongst her blue hills and clear 
streams. But it seems to have been otherwise de- 
creed ; and we can but wish him abundant success 


| in his new field of labor. 


As to that field we have a word to say. Higher 
and more influential, for the good of the rising gen- 
eration, should be the position of Mr. Smith, than 
that of attending tothe material interests of any 
work as an investment or mere book-selling publica- 
tion. We never met, in Pennsylvania, and we ques- 


| tion if there iseven in his own New England, a man 


more adequate, jby gifts of nature, knowledge and 
experience, to take the editorial_control of such a 
work than he. Good as “ Our young Folks” is, we 


feel very certain that in his controlling hands it 
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would still become better and soon be recognised as 
one of the moral formative agencies of the present. 

Our friend will excuse these words. They could 
not be withheld, and are quite as much in sorrow at 
losing him, as in that commendation which all here 
concede. 


22 


A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR THE SED DISTRICT. 
We do not often place selections from the local 
newspapers under theditorial head, but there are 
exceptions to all general rules. And as such, we 
would introduce here the following cheering and 
right-toned article, under the caption of these lines, 
from a late number of the Pottsville Standard. No 
intelligence can be more welcome to a true Penn- 
sylvania teacher than that which ells of the growth 
of our noble Normal School system; and we can 
assure all such, that there is neither doubt nor danger 
of the speedy success of the Kutztown School :— 


We are glad to state to those interested in educa- 
tional matters, that the Normal School buildings in 
process of erection at Kutztown, Berks county, are 
making rapid progress. 1t is known to those inter- 
ested in such matters, that an earnest and we have 
every reason to believe, a suceessfal effort will be 
made by the trustees of this institution to have it 
recognized by the State Department as the State 
Normal School for the Third Normal District, em- 
bracing the three counties of Berks, Lehigh, and 
Schuylkill. 

We have before taken occasion to speak of the 
beauty of the location, and we deem it unnecessary 
here to repeat. As to ease of access it enjoys ad- 
vantages possessed by few other localities. The bo- 
rough in which it is located is but two miles from 
Lyons Station on the E. P. R. R., and there is a 

robability that a railroad will in short time pass 
directly through the town from Leesport on the P. 
& R. R. B. to some point on the E. P. R. R. Thus 
it will be seen its location is everythiug that can be 
desired. Pupils, not only from all sections of the 
district from which it is expected it will derive its 
main support, but from all sections of this and other 
States have every facility granted them to attend.— 
Boarding and tuition combined, when the school is 
once in operation, will cost less to each pupil than 
the boarding alone in many sections of our country. 

As to the necessity of such an institution in our 
district, there can be no doubt. The great benefits 
arising to the schools of Lancaster, York and Leb- 
anon ben the location of a State Normal School in 
that district, has always been a matter of much pride 
to the people of those counties. The success of our 
Normal School system as evinced in the first school | 
established,—that at Millersville, Lancaster co.,—is 
unparalleled in the history of normal instraction in 
any other section of the Union. We are infogmed 
by Prof. Wickersham that not !ess than three bmn- 
dred applicants have been refused admissiow for 
want oF room at that institution, during the present 
term. A similar number were unable to secure 
room during the preceding term. The other Nor- 
mal Schools of the State are also crowded, and why 
cannot one in our district be as successful? The 
Millersville School, with a debt on its shoulders of 
some $35,000 in 1859, is now about blotting out the 
last dollar and expects to show a clean sheet before 
another year. 








We deem it our duty, as it is also our pleasure, to 
call the attention of the people of Schuylkill to this 
matter. It is true the school is not located in our 
county i get our schools, if proper attention be paid 
to the advantages offered, will be benefitted to the 
same extent as if it were located in our midst. Men 
of Schuylkill eounty should sustain the enterprise, 
not only with their sympathy but with their means. 
Let us take pride in doing for the rising generation 
what was beyond the reach of our ancesters to do 
for us. Let us make every effort to raise the stand- 
ard of education, that every man’s child whether rich 
or poor, may enjoy the benefits of an education which 
but a few years ago was given to the rich man’s 
son alone. Let us make our education such that 
the son of the sturdy miner or of the poor widow, 
may stand side by side with that of the purse-proad 
aristocrat ‘or haughty millionaire. As none felt 
ashamed to stand in the halls of Congress by the side 
of the “ Mill Boy of the Slashes,” or of the once ig- 
norant “ Tennessee Tailor,” so let our system of edu- 
cation be so elevated that rich and poor can alike 
secure the benefits which were too long denied the 
latter. In no way can this better be accomplished 
and in no way can education be more generally dif- 
fused, than by affording to teaching that training 
which can a 4 be acquired in a well conducted Nor- 
mal School. 


—- — 22> 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Apams: We learn that the Rev. John E. Graeff, of 
Philadelphia, had presented to Pennsylvania College a Tel- 
escope of the very highest order of excellence. This in- 
strument had for some time been packed up in Philadelphia 
where it was taken after its removal from the Sharon Obser- 
vatory. It having come to the knowledge of Prof. Mayer, 
that this noble instrument was thus lying idle and waiting 
a purchaser, he wrote to Mr. Graeff to aid him with his in- 
fluence in getting up a subscription in Philadelphia, when 
to the joy of all interested in the welfare of the College, Mr. 
Graeff unexpectedly presented it himself. 

The possession of this instrument forms an important era 
in the history of the Institution in our midst, and cannot 
fail to give the incentive to others to follow the noble ex- 
ample of the generous giver. 

he telescope was made by Merz & Son, Opticians, of 
Munich, Germany. It is an acromatic refractor of over 
9 feet focal length, with an object glass of 6} inches aper- 
ture. It is furnished with five magnifying powers varying 
from 85 to 450 times ; with a complete set of sun glasses ; 
& prismatic reflector; an annular micrometer; and a ter- 
restrial eye piece. 

The instrument has twe divided circles fer reading off 
angles of 9} inches in diameter, finely graduated on silver 
to minutes of arc and furnished with two verniers and mi- 
croscopes which read to four’seconds each. 

The whole instrument, although very heavy, is so beau- 
tifully balanced on its centre of gravity that the slightest 
touch will move it readily; and when it is adjusted on a 
celestial object, a clock, attached to the telescope moves | 
the tube of the instrument, so that it follows the apparent 
motion of the heavenly body and thus it is always in the 
field of view without requiring any further handling on the 
part of the observer.— Adams Sentinel. 

Bzaver: The Teachers’ County Institute was held at 
Rochester, remained in session four days, was well attended 
by teachers and others and the exercises were of the most 
interesting and practical eharacter. There isan increasing 
interest among teachers in regard to Institutes, and they 
manifest a desire to become efficient by rcading the best 
works on the theory and practice of teaching. About 30 
purchased Prof. Wickersham’s works on teaching duri 
the session. The members of the Institute were entertain 
by the citizens. 

We need a more enlightened public sentiment in regard 
to schools, teachers and the dyties of parents. This we 
will labor for; and just in proportion as we secure it will the 


obstructions in the way of progress be removed. 
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A committee was appointed to prepare a brief letter ad- 
dressed to the ministers of the county, requesting their 
most active and zealous co-operation. Prof. McClintock, 
of the North Western Normal School, was present and de- 
livered an address before the institute. Prof. R. T. Taylor | 
and M. Gantz of Beaver, and the Principals of the Union 
Schools assisted in giving instruction. In the absence of 
much help from abroad, our own teachers resolved to go to | 
work in earnest themselves. | 


Berxs: The building for a State Normal School at | 
Kutztown, is now under roof, some of it painted, and a | 
portion will be ready for use by the first of next April. 


Buarn: The Democratic Standard, speaking of Martins | 
burg, says: Next Thursday will complete the first term at | 
the Franklin High School and Normal Institute, under the 
guidance of the present Instructor, 8. W. Schwartz, at 
which time he proposes helding a public examination, to 
which all are invited. Too much praise cannot be given 
Mr. Schwartz for his untiring zeal and energy in establish- 
ing this school; and he has been well rewarded, for the 
number of students in attendance far surpassed his expecta- 
tion, having about sixty on the roll. But this is easily ac- 
counted far; he is one of the best of men, being a christian 
a scholar and a gentlemen. Having an amiable disposi- 
tion, he is fit to govern; and beinga thorough scholar, he 
is competent to teach. No one can visit the school and re- 
turn without entertaining an exalted opinion of him. The 
school is always open for visitors. Come and see for your 
selves before sending elsewhere. 


Cuester: The extensive School Buildings, formerly 
known as Bollmar’s Academy and now occupied by Col. 
Hyatt’s Military School, has been purchased by that well 
known and able teacher, W. F. Wyers, and is soon to be 
occupied by his Academy, which is also conducted some- 
what on military principles. 

We were not aware, tillso hinted by a ‘‘'Teacher’’ in | 
commenting on the late County Institute in the American 
Republican, that West Chester aspires to the title of the | 
‘modern Athens.’’ But that being the case, he very per- 
tinently adds, in reference to the large number of strangers 
who figured at the Institute, that ‘‘some of the great men | 
of Athens were born in Athens.’’ He overloaks, however, | 
in so saying, “our really able friend, Dr. Franklin Tay- | 
lor. He also gets his ancient geography and learning mix- 
ed up, when che locates modern Athens any where in 
** Beotia’’ as our Yankee friends designate Pennsylvania | 





Cuinton: D. Herr, the County Superintendent, gives in 
the local papers, a very full and satisfactory account of the 
Lock Haven Schools. They are graded and embrace 1 
High, 2 Grammar, and grades No. 3, 4and 5 down to the 
Primary. 

The fellowing is a synopsis ofall the branches studied in 
the schools, and the number of pupils studying each branch. 
Alphabet 27, Spelling 83, Reading 516, Writing 346, Writ- 
ten Arithmetic 203, Mental Arlthmetic 258, Geography 231, 
Physical Geography 4, Grammar 109, Composition 102, U. 
8. History 7, Algebra 3, Etymology 15, Natural Philosophy 
5, Book-keeping 4. 

He then presents a list of the Teachers, with the number 
of pupils and the branches taught, and concludes with these 
suggestive remarks, as creditable to the Teachers as they 
are the reverse to others :—‘‘I should like to speak of each 
teacher’s school separately, but modesty forbids it; suffice 
it to say that I think that each teacher is trying to do his 
and her duty to the very best of their several abilities. If 
each director and patron discharged their duty as faith- 
fully in visiting the several schools as the teachers do in 
teaching them, there would be far grater improvement ; as 
frequent visitations always serve as a stimulus to both 
teachers and scholars, and incite them to the better per- 
formance of their several duties.’’ 


CoLumBiA: The Republican, speaking of the doings of 
the Board of Directors, of Bloomsburg, says: ‘ The School | 
Directors have closed in the Academy grounds with a neat | 
fence. They have also erected the necessary out-buildings. | 





These improvements add very materially to the appearance | 
of the old Academy, and the Directors deserve the thanks | 
of the public for their attention to this matter.”’ 


CuMBERLAND: The project of establishing a State Nor- 
mal School in the district, composed of Cumberland, Adams, | 
Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, Huntingdon and Blair, seems 
to be taken hold of in the right spirit, at least in Cumber- | 


s 


land. County Superintendent Swartz and many Directors 
are promoting it with all their influence. 

Davpuin: The Union County Institute held a session of 
three days at Middletown, commencing November 30. The 
attendance was respectable and the exercises seem to have 
been quite interesting and of a highly useful character.— 
Prof. Boyer, Col. McFarland of the School Department, Dr. 
M. H. Stouffer of Cumberland county, State Superintendent 
Coburn, Mr. Mitchel, Prof. Weaver, &ec., assisted County 
Suporintendent Ingram on the platform as Lecturers and In- 
structors. Several Essays were also read by the resident 
teachers of the county, and much discussion of topics per- 
taining to the schools took place. Reports from District 
Institutes in 11 districts of the county were presented. 
After a few appropriate remarks, the County Superintendent 
presented professional certificates to the following persons : 
D. W. Brubaker, Wm. Mitchel, M. J. Mumma, H. A. Ear- 
hart, Misses Annie Arnold and R. Hynicka. State Super- 
intendent Coburn, made-some remarks as to permanent 
certificates. The following are amongst the resolutions 
adopted 

1. Resolved, That we feel a just pride in being indentified 
with the cause of popular education, and that we regard the 
pretentions of certain select schools in towns and cities as 
boastful, compared with the real and great benefits conferred 
by the common schools. . 

2. Resolved, That while we look with deep anxiety and 
pity upon the disrupted state of society in the Southern 
States now in progress of reconstruction, we hai! with joy 
the present, as the occasion for extending the area of free 
school territory, and the harbinger of a higher civllization. 

3. Resolved, That with the return of peace to our coun- 
try, we also rejoice in the return of many teachers from the 
ranks in the army to the ranks of our profession. 

4. Resolved, That we urge upon the attention of school 
directors in Dauphin county, the importance of holding 
loca! institutes, and we condemn the suspension of the same 
in certain townships as a departure from the course of pro- 


| gress, and that we attribute the absence of certain teachers 
| from the County Institute, to the discontinuance of local 


institutes. 

5. Resolved, That the teachers should be consulted by 
directors in every change of text books, and that we direct 
special attention to school readers. 

Another session of the Union Institute was held at Lykens, 
December 14th and 15; 34 members present. C. L. King, 
Mr. Leffler, Dr. H. M. Stouffer and Deputy Superintendent 
Bates, participated in the exercises, by lectures and ad- 
dresses, with Superintendent Ingram and the Teachers of 
the part of the county represented. County certificates 
were granted to A.C. Hensel, Mrs. Sarah C. Durbin, E. 
T. Matter and C. K. Snyder. A kind word was said for 
the Journal at both institutes, and at this one the following 
resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we regard Institutes as the Grand Centre 
of the Educational interests of the county, and. that every 
teacher voluntarily absenting himself from the same, with- 
out a sufficient reason, should, at once, abandon the Pro- 
fession, and give place to those who manifest the spirit of 
true Teachers. 

DeLAwAreE: Col. Hyatt’s military school, at West 
Chester, will be removed to the Hospital near Chester, 
after the holidays. At present it has about one hundred 
and fifty pupils. 

PENNSYLVANIA Tratnine Scuoou.—This institution 
was the scene, on Friday last, of a very pleasant affair, being 
the occasion of the assemblage, at the invitation of the Su- 
perintendent, of quite a large number of guests, among 
others numbering several members of the Legislature—Sen- 
ator Worthington of Chester, Representatives Waddel of 
Chester, Tyson of Delaware, Freeborn, Thomas, Ruddiman 
and Lee of Philadelphia. The little unfortunates of this* 
noble institution, so powerfully appealing to our sympathy 
and protection, went through their usual exercises much to 
the surprise and gratification of those present who had 
deemed mental culture in such cases almost an impossibility. 
ches were made by Messrs. Worthington, Waddel, 
Thomas, Ruddiman and others, applauding the neble 
charity of which the institution was the index, and com- 
plimenting the management upon its admirable conduct.— 
An excellent lunch was served up to which ample justice 
was done. The school is burdened with quite a heavy debt 
and we trust the coming Legislature will not only remove it, 
but put it in a condition to still further extend its usefulness. 
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Erie : The t term, there are 230 students in the 
North Western State Normal School proper, and 150 pupils 
in the Model School. 


Lenicn: An interesting and useful County Inttitute of 
three days was held, in the Court House, at Allentown, 
commencing November 29th. The attendance seems to 
have been good. Eleven of the Boards of the county allow- 
ed their Teachers from one to three days to attend.— 
County Superintendent Young was assisted by County Su- 
perintendent Ermentrout of Berks, State Superintendent. 
Coburn, Mr. Wittemeyer, D. E. Shoedler, Rev. Messrs. 
Fahs, Best and Sykes, Mr. Greenawald, &c. A spelling 
match took place and the prize—a copy of Webster's Un- 





abridged Dictionary—was awarded to H. Green Paff of 
Upper Saucon district. A desire was manifested to have 
the session next year extended to six days—which shows | 
that the recent meeting must have been interesting as well 
as useful. . 

County Superintendent Young has been prevented from | 
the active discharge of his duty sinee the meeting of the 
Institute, by indisposition, but it isto be hoped will soon be 
at work again. His present Post Office address is Allen- 
town. 

Luzerne: The Ladies’ of Wilkesbarre, interested in the 
establishment of a Childrens Home (including soldiers or- | 
phans) for the county, lately held a Fair, of which the | 
Record of the Times gives this very amusing but satisfac- 
tory account : — 

The ladies were very successful at the Fair in the Court 
House for the benefit of the Home. They ‘‘ fed the ani- 
mals’’ each day at one o'clock and a busy scene it was. 
A most interesting exhibition. No swearee was ever equal 
to it. Roast turkey, roast duck, rorzst goose, roast chick- 
ens, broiled oysters and turkey sauce, (promised,) all sorts 
of vegetables and sauces in great profusion ; it was a most | 
unreasonable feast if not a feast of reason. And then such 
waiters! Talk about dumb waiters! Mr. Lance’s new in- | 
vention to go by steam is no circumstance. Every body | 
was delighted and the tables were crowded. And why not? 

The ladies no doubt feel gratified for the liberality shown 
by the public. Why should they? Here gathered each 
day a crowd of hungry men to adinner which no hotel | 
keeper in the land could afford for $1.50 without loss, served | 
by beautiful and accomplished ladies whose presence alone 
would make a crust and a cup of water a feast, and eaeh 
paid one dollar. Where the liberality of the public comes 
in is not exactly apparent ; but the ladies who prepared the | 
feast deserve all credit. | 

It will not doto omit a grand feature of the Fair. On 
Thursday was served a venison dinner, Mr. Marx Long 
presented a fine large buck which was served in various 
styles, and Mr. Long certainly deserves the credit of liber- 
ality. 

Tn the sale room many beautiful things were exhibited 
and sold. On Thursday evening there was an exhibition of 
Pharoah’s Serpents under the supervision of Dr. Mayer, 
with running comments, scientific and miscellaneous by W. 
Lee, Jr., Esq., causing much amusement. 

The total receipts were about $1500. Expenses about 
$100. Net $1400. 

NortnampTon: Mr. A. Pardee, of Hazleton, Luzerne 
county, has offered $100,000 to endow a Scientific Depart- 
ment in Lafayette College, on condition that the small bal. 
ance of the original endowment fund of the College be 
secured and that suitable buildings be erected for the new 
department and its students. It is believed that both 
will be accomplished or secured within a short time. 

Potter: A County Institute met at Ulysses Academy, 
November 29, and continued in session four days; twenty- 
eight teachers present, Class-drills formed, as they should, 
avery prominent portion of the exercises, though it is to be 
regretted that some of the time was consumed in the con- 
sideration of puzzle questions in Natural Philosophy, As- 
tronomy and Geography. Superintendent Claflin seems 
to have managed and conducted the exercises with great 
tact. He was assisted by Rev. J. C. Stevens, J. W. — 
son, C. Lewis and Prof Allen of Coudersport Academy, t 
last named of whom delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Symmetrical 
Culture,’”’ which is highly spoken of and will be inserted in 
this Journal as soon as room can be made for it. About 15 
teachers were examined by the rye oe gg and 
poe certificates granted to Rev. J. C. Stevens, F. 





r 
. Johnson and Misses E. Stone, H. E. Wagner, and E. 
Parish. 


— 


During the whole time the Institute was in session, the 
citizens of the village and vicinity took a lively interest im 
the proceedings, and made it the more interesting by their 
presence and encouragement, particularly at the Evening 
Sessions. 

ScuvuyikixLt: The dedication of the Female High School 
of Pottsville, took place on the evening of December 220d. 

During the day the building was thrown open to visit- 
ors. It is alargeand handsome structure. The first story 
is built of brown stone; the remainder of the building is of 
brick, plastered in imitation of the lower part. The inside 
walls are plastered in imitation of gray stone. The support- 
ing pillars and girders are of iron. The gas fixtures are 
complete and quite ornamental. The windows are large, 
with four panes of glass in each, and venitian shutters in- 
side. Inthe basement or cellar are four of Bartlett and 
Reynolds’ air tight furnaces, which keep all the apartments 
comfortably warm in the coldest weather. 

There are five entrances, each of which is provided with 
double doors. On the first floor, a large hall extends the 
whole length of the building, with stairs at each end lead- 
ing to the upper stories. On the east side of the hall is the 
lecture room. This is a remarkably neat apartment. Its 
dimensions are about thirty by fifty feet. The benches are 
of cherry wood, and will seat comfortably about three hun- 
dred persohs. The speakers’ platform and movable desk 
are of grained oak; the steps and platform are neatly 


carpeted. 

Opposite the lecture room is a primary school room about 

30 by 25 feet, under charge of Miss Eiler. The desks are 

| of iron, topped with cherry wood. They will accommodate 
about eighty pupils. Next to this room, on the same side, 
is the Directors’ room. 

On the second floor are closets for the clothing of the pu- 
pils, with a large hall running the whole length of the 
building, as on the first floor, with stairs at each efd. On 
each side of the hall are two large, airy, well lighted and 
neat-looking school rooms, each of which will accommodate 


about eighty pupils. The two rooms on the west side are 
under the charge of Miss Streeper and Miss Heaton ; those 
on the east side under Miss Nimelton and Miss Wilson. 

On the third floor is another large hall, with a flight of 
steps leading to the belfry. There are two rooms on each 
side. Those on the west side are under the charge of Miss 
Martin and Miss McCool ; those on the east side under Miss 
Couch and Miss Thomas. 

The yard is to be surrounded by a stone wall, with aneat 
iron fence on the top. The steps of the different entrances 
are of brown stone. The belfry is square, of the same color 
as the outside of the building. The edifice is really an or- 
namefit to the town, and it promises to be as useful as it is 
ornamental. 

In the evening the dedication took place. Among the 
notables present were State Superintendent Coborn, Prof. 
Wickersham, and County Superintendent Newlin. The ex- 
ercises were opened with an impressive prayer by Rev. Isaac 
Riley. J. W. Roseberry, Esq., President of the School Board, 
formally presented the building to the public in a neat, little 
speech giving the reasons for the erection of the building : 
also a short history of the original building, which was put 
up in 1819 on the present lot, which was presented by John 
Pott, Esq., to the Borough of Bottsville, which at that time 
coptained but seven houses. Lin Bartholomew, Esq., re- 
ceived it on behalf of the public in his usual brilliant style. 
He paid a glowing tribute to the Hon. Thad. Stevens as 
the pioneer of Common Schools in Pennsylvania. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, was then introduced, and delivered 
one of his best addresses. He spoke of the great credit due 
the School Board for putting up such a building, and of its 
adaptedness for school purposes, &c. He then went on to 
explain his idea of our system of public instruction. He 
mantained that it should be universal. It was different 
from any other. Other systems educate for position. Ours 
is such as to raise the poor boy to the highest position. It 
is of the greatest importance for the perpetuity of our Gov- 
ernment, that it should be universal, and to be thus it must 
be free. Parental education, churches as an agency, and 

rivate schools, are all insufficient. He wished to see the 
free academy, college and university. School affairs must 
come up from people, not down from the rulers. : 

Superintendent Coborn then made a few remarks, mainly 
as counsel to the teachers that they should see that this 


| building was kept in good repair. 
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Some one writing for the Chester Republican 
an account of the notabilities of Pottsville, 
Christopher Little, Esq., who has been for years Secretary | 
of the Board of School Directors of that district, as one to _ 
whom much of the suceess of its school affairs is justly due. | 
We have but a slight personal acquaintance with Mr. Little 
but this we can say, in the abstract: Wherever there isan 
efficient Secretary of the Board and an able and well qualifi- 
ed general Superintendent, there good schools are sure to 
be found. And therefore, with such an officer as we have 
long officially known Mr. Little to be, and such a Superin- 
tendent as Mr. J. P. Sherman, Pottsville could not but 
have good schools. 

York: The property known as Cottage Hill, and formerly 
owned by the Rev. John F. Hay, has lately been purchased 
by the Rey. J. Erb, Pastor of the United Brethern Church, 
in Newberry street, and Christian Eberly and Rev. D. Eb- 
erly, and will be opened as a Male and Female Seminary on 
the first of April next. A full board will be established, 
consisting of learned and christian professors who are 
thoroughly schooled in all the branches usually taught in 
our first class institutions. The College building is large 
and commodious, situated in one of the mest beautiful and 
healthful positions in the country, on the banks of the Cod- 
erus Creek, convenient tothe borough. It will be an orna- 
ment to the borough of York, and afford facilities for a 
thorough and full course of education, such as are found in 
but few schools in the land. The morals as well as the 
minds of the students will be properly cared for and culti- 
vated ; and while they will be subjected to a strict mental 
training, they will be directed and aided in those higher 
and holier aspirations without which all human accomplish 
ments are vain. We confidently expect to see Cottage Hill 
College crowded during the coming summer, with scholars 
toth from home and abroad.— York Democrat. 


° oe | 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Ruope Istanp: The Schoolmaster is doing a good busi- | 


ness in the way of advertising. The December number con- 
tains nineteen pages of reading matter and twenty-four of 
advertisements. The teachers of the State will be well 
‘*posted”’ in the contents of the bookstores, and the paying 
publisher will be in good humor. 


= Massacuvusetrs: The December number, 1865, com- | 
pletes volume XVIII of the Massachusetts Teacher. Several 
important changes are to be made in its management, 
though, we believe, none in its size, form, or price. It is 
to be in charge of one paid, responsible editor. It is to 
have twelve contributing editors—two of them ladies—who 
are to furnish a portion of the matter for each number. 
It is to have a committee of three (J. D. Philbrick, D. B. 
Hagar and John Kneeland) to counsel the editor. Prof. 
W. P. Atkinson, the author of a Lecture on the Great 
Schools of England, which we lately read with much pleas- 
ure and profit,—is to be the editor. The Teacher was always 
one of our best exchanges. We now look for great things 
from the new management, which is to commence with the 
next volume. 

Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D., the author of the Diction- 
aries, died at Cambridge, on the 27th of October, aged 81 
years. 

New Yorx: The ‘ Teacher’ continues to be valuable 
and interesting, under the new regime. It contains more 
short items of educational intelligence, than all our ex- 
changes put together. The December number is just half 
filled with this kind of matter,—showing that it has an 
observant and industrious editor. 

The Vassar Female College is now in full operation. The 
length of the building is over 800 feet. Beside rooms for 
400 pupils, it has residences for the Faculty, a chapel seat- 
ing 500 persons, a Library and an Art Gallery. There are 
nine Professors beside the President, and several Assistant 
Teachers. Mr. Vassar is now erecting a gymnasium to cost 
$40.000. 

Iuuino1s : The Teacher will continue to be conducted 
as it has been during the past year,—that is, well ; and by 
R. Edwards, of the State Normal School, as Editor in Chief, 
and 8. H. White, of Chicago, as Assoeiate and Mathemati- 
cal Editor. 

Newton Bateman is State Superintendent, and is making 
good nse of the official department of the Teacher, as he 
does of every other means at his command for the further- 
ance of the cause of general education. 





and giving 
of | 


Towa : Hon. Oran Faville, State Superintendert and the 
rest of them out there in Iowa, are ae good work and a 
good deal of it, in spite of the mud. e last number of 
the Instructor has three capital articles on School Matters, 
selected from the columns of the county newspapers; and 
it tells of numerous and lively County Institutes. When 
the local press of a State takes up the subject of general 
education as a subject of general interest, like politics or 
agriculture, and when Instétutes are regularly held and 
well attended, no depth of mud that ever was stirred up, 
or continuance of rain that ever was poured down—since 
the Flood—ean prevent the success of the Common School. 
Next time we shall proceed further into the interior—not of 
the mud, but of the State, with a constant belief in find- 
ing all right in the school affairs of Iowa. 

Onto: Good so generally eomes to us by the path of 
apparent evil, that we are getting more and more every 
year into the habit of looking—so to speak—into the dark- 
est clouds for the brightest light. E. E. White will retire 
from the office of State School Commissioner, at the end of 
the current term; and—without disparagement to his suc- 
cessor—this change may be announced as a misfortune to 
the State. But, per contra, this release will restore Mr. 
White’s whole time to the editing of the Educational 
Monthly. And here again—without reflection upon its re- 
cent management which has been creditable to all con- 
cerned—we look with perfect eonfidence for an amount of 
good to the cause of education in Ohio, that will go very far 
to make up for the loss of her present admirable State Com- 
missioner. 

In the half year from July, 1865, to January, 1866, there 
have been or will be held in Ohio, as reported in the 
Monthly, from 35 to 40 County Institutes, and no doubt 
ethers not reported. This is doing a good work,—particu- 
larly as seme of these meetings took the form of temporary 
Normal Schools. 


Hook Dotices. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PrRinciPLES OF ARITHMETIC, designed 
to indicate an outline of study ; to incite among pupils a 
spirit of independent inquiry, and especially fitted to 
facilitate a thorough system of reviews. Adapted to any 
text-books, and to all grades of learners By James S. 
Eaton, A.M., author of series of Arithmetics, &c. 12mo. 
47 pages. Taggard & Thompson, Soston. 1866. ° 


We have long been in favor of those text- books of Arith- 
metic, composed of a large number of questions in (not 
ox) Arithmetic, for solution, and especially of those of a 
miscellaneous character. They exercise the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of each rule, with little labor to the teacher, and they 
test—the miscellaneous ones we mean—his power of apply- 
ing the right rule or process to each case But here is a 
work we cannot approve or any like it. A whole book of 
questions on Arithmetic—ene thousand and seventy four 
of them, if we have counted correctly—calculated, though 
it may be not intended to put the mind of the learner com- 
pletely in the question and answer groove, and to make him 
believe that when, by any means, he can fit an answer to each 
of those questions, he is an arithmetician,—a memorized 
answer, as it will be in ninety-nine cases out of the hun- 
dred—to a printed question. Question and answer Gram- 
mars, Geographies and Chemistries, were bad enough ; but 
of all sciences, to reduce the to-be-thought-out science of 
numbers to this form, is the very athos of school beok 
making. The only proper place we can think of for :uch 
a book is in the hands of the lazy or ill-grounded teacher, 
to supply him with a set of questions, or hints, towards a 
set of questions for his classes. But even in this case the 
remedy is about as bad as the disease; for, it is hard to tell 
which is the worst,—the teacher who cannot, or who will 
not frame his own questions, pro re nata, or the book which 
does it for him, without infusing life into the minds of his 
pupils. 
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Drnamic axp Mecaanic Twacnitne: A lecture read be- | were actual teachers, who died in consequence of wounds 
fore the Am erican Institute of Instruction, at the annual received, or disease contracted in the army or navy of the 


acon y he gd 5 og 4, oh toh ag United States. By actual teachers is meant, those who 


tute of Technology. I2m. 57 pages. Sever & Francis, | taught by the year or term in any of the schools or liter- 

Cambridge, Macs. 1866. | ary institutions of the State. 

This is the production of a ripe scholar, 2 elear thinker, It is a work of charity, we know, but its object is to eom- 
and a ready writer, on the difference between mechanical | memorate the noble deeds of brave men. 

and actual—*‘ Live” and ‘ rule’’ teaching; and it should | Please to make out the list in the following order, giving 

be generally read. It is by the gentleman, if we mistake | the township or district, the eounty and the signatures of 

= — is oe to — — os the sr a gu the President and Secretary of the board. 
eacher, as resident and responsible editor, and we hail the | ; 

accession of such a man to the ranks of Educational peri- ee —aeae- | aia oes 

odical Literature with great pleasure. From him we shall | 

look for the support of proved systems and sound tneories, Papers throughout the State are requested to call the at- 

and the avoidance of those wild fancies which are now be- | tention of the community to this subject, in order that di- 

ginning to retard the very movement'in whose behalf they reetors may collect the facts with as little trouble and delay 

are advanced. We would insert the whole leeture in this as possible. C. R. Cosury, 
journal, were it not that for two or three months ahead we ‘ Supt. Com. Schools. 
expect to be crowded with official and other documents to omen 
such an extent, as to be unable to do so. TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Brooxs’ Nona Seares op Mavunmaties; “Live Books By the time this number of the Journal reaches the Su- 
for Live Teachers.’’ | perintendents, the boxes containing the usual documents 
This is the title of a pamphlet by Sower, Barnes & Potts, | will, it is presumed, have been received by most of those 

37 North 3rd Street, Philadelphia. It contains a descrip- | officers. 

tion of the peculiar characteristics or features of each of By persistent effort on the part of the Department, and 

the books in this popular series, with a long list of reeom- | commendable zeal on the part of the State printer, these 

mendations, by many of the most eminent teachers in the | documents have been prepared much earlier this year than 

State and nation. We are glad to see our friend’s works | formerly. This has been done in order that Superinten- 




















succeeding so well. _ | dents may distribute them while engaged in their visita- 
eee as <a oman, | tions. 

2.2 As usual, copies of the annual report have been forward- 

Official, ed to the president and secretary of each board, from this 

office. Those sent in the boxes are to be distributed among 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, the directors, teachers and citizens, as the Superlntendent 

HanrisRvrG, Jan., 1866. may deem advisable. Copies of the revised edition of the 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1865. | school laws have also been sent to the president and secre- 
tary of each district. This edition of the law is bound ina 





ae ea Peay « h ph more substantial manner than former editions, ae if 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, John R. McCune, 3619 12 | properly taken care of the volume will last sever years. 
Buther, Adams, Saml Park, 78 28 | When directors go out of office, therefore, the copies of the 
aaron — ae 8 — > = = school law in their possession should always be handed over 
Fayette, Connellsville, Hiram Herbers, ” 34 - with the other papers, books and documents, to their suc- 
Huntingdon, Morris, Perry Moore, 65 36 | cessor. The number of copies published is limited, and 
iqueey poe : > . — - a those for whose use they are published should not allow 
“ Nip ~ ae 1 Curts, 44 94 | them to be injured or lost. are = 
Mercer, Sugar Grove, Seth Good, (dup.) 69 54 Direotors whose terms are to expire in January, 1866, wi 
ese Howe, Geo. M. Millen, 86 10 | hardly need copies during the short time they are to re- 
‘“ gee: Sop. Se. —— . .~ oe main in office, while the newly elected directors will require 
Pike, Dingman, "John ©. Buchanan, 53 20 | them as soon as they enter upen their official duties. 
Venango, Oil City, A. M. Gardner, (dup)114 00 | It perhaps would be well ifa copy of the school law could 
Waaes, bs gana = = aon h = a. be placed in the hands of every voter in the State ; but as 
Washingten, Franklin Twp., John Vankek. 1 7g | that cannot be, Superintendents should distribute them 
— | judiciously, keeping in view that while it may be advisable 
oa | to put them in the hands of private citizens, in certain 


Monument vo Teacuens: At the last meeting of the | cases, they are primarily intended for the use of those 
State Teachers’ Association, it was unanimously resolved, | connected with the administration of the school laws of 
that there be a monument erected at the expense of the | the Commonwealth. 1t has not been possible to have the 
teachers of the State, in honor of, and as a tribute of re- | Jaws printed in German in time to send them in the boxes 
spect to their brothers, who, in the war of the rebellion, | with the English. The difficulty in finding a person to 
gave up life, that free institutions might live. translate from English to German, is the cause of this delay. 

As it is necessary to have an accurate list of all who have They will be ready for distribution during the session of the 
thus died,—the association requested this Department to Legislature and can be forwarded by the members from the 
collect through the district officers this desired information. | several counties, to the directors who need them. 

The directors are therefore respectfully and most earnestly Superintendents are again requested to inform the de- 
solicited to forward to this department, as early as possi- | partment as to the number of German copies wanted in their 
ble, the full names of all, in their respective districts, that respective counties. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEXS. 
15. Question : Rejected applicants for provisional cer. | 


tificates sometimes send to the County Superintendent | ——— 


written requests, signed by a number of the Board to 
license them, which he respectfully refuses todo. Does he 
do right ? 


Answer: If the County Superintendent has carefully 


cided that he is not qualified, he should not upon any ac- 
count grant a certificate, unless some cireumstances relative 


to the case have changed. The Superintendent may upon | 


Soldiers’ Orphans. 


~ SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, Jan., 1866. 


NuMBER or OrPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 





| ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 


more careful investigation af the matter conclude that the 


applicant is qualified to teach in some of the schools of the 


district, or it may be ascertained that there are not teachers | 


enough of the grade he had fixed upon in the district to 
supply the schools and consequently certificates of a lower 
grade must be granted. 
reconsider the case and to grant a certificate to a person 
whom the Superintendent has rejected. 
remaining the same, the request of a board of directors to 
grant a certificate to a person whom the Superintendent 
has rejected should not be complied with. The Superinten- 
dent is to be the judge of the qualifications of teachers, 


In such cases it may be proper to | 


But cirenmstances | 


and his decision should not be changed because a board | 


of directors may desire an incompetent teacher. 


16. Question: There are several young men in this 
county who went into the army befcre they were twenty 
one years old. They have returned, after a series of one, 
two or three years, and many of them so crippled that they 
are not able to earn a livlihood by manual labor. They 
now wish to attend the common schools in the district where 
they reside. Can they be allowed that privilege ? 

Answer: The law requires the several boards of direc- 
tors to establish a sufficient number of schools for the edu- 
cation of every individnal above the age of six and under 
twenty one years of age, in their respective districts, who 
may apply for admission. 

The spirit of this act undoubtedly is, that every individ- 
ual in the commonwealth, between the specified ages, shall 
have the opportunity of attending the common schools of 
the State a certain number of months during fifteen years, 
the minimum number being fixed ‘by another section, at 
four, and the maximum at ten; and that, under ordinary 
circumstances, if the individual avails himself of these 
privileges it must be done between the ages prescribed by 
the act. The question presents the case of young men who 
enlisted at the call of the government to offer their lives 
for its defence, while they were of legal age to attend school. 
They have served out the time of their enlistment, or until 
the close of the war, or they were disabled by wounds and 
have been honorably discharged ;—and under these cir- 
cumstances they seek admission into the schools of the 
districts where their homes are, and where they would have 
attended, had not the government called for their services | 





in the battle field. Reason, justice, and it is believed, the | 
spirit of the law, unite in declaring that such young men | tondent shall have been previously notified, in writing, of 
the arrival of such orphan at the school, with the date of 


are entitled to the'privileges of the common schools, notwith- 
standing they are over twenty one years old, f>r the same 


examined a candidate and upon due consideration has de- | tm attendance to cs. 





Orp. AD. 

North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 115 94 
Quakertown “4 Bucks 125 89 
Orangeville “ Columbia as 149 138 
Cassville, e Huntingdon “ 112 109 
McAllisterville Juniata County 212 137 
Paradise “ Lancaster “ 120 110 
Mount Joy, “ - uot lll 84 
Harford, Susquehanna ‘ 48 36 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 992 797 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 58 52 


Pittshurgh & All. Childrens’ Home, 5 2 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, “* 28 28 
ne Episcopal Church Home + ZS: 328 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler et Oe 
Emaus Orphan House Dauphin “ 12 Il 
Laneas ster o Yhildrens’ Home, lancaster Co., 51 40 
‘ James Orphan Asylum ole. Le, 
Loysville School, Perry * 135 102 
Northern ai me, Philadelphia, 16S 145 
Bridesburs x Orph ns chool, 6s 60 54 
Germantown * ts 38 39 
St. Vincent's O. Anite es 9 
St. Vincent's Home, ef 4 2 
St. John s O. Asylum, “ 27 12 
St. Josephs Orphan Home- ” 3 3 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 28 18 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 655 552 
Total of all ages, 1647 1329 





NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS AND AUTHORITIES OF 
SCHOOLS. 


The appropriation for the education and maintenance of 
the destitute Soldiers’ Orphans of the State, will be exhaust- 
ed on or about the Ist of January, up to which time the 
fund at the command of the undersigned will be sufficient 
to defray all expenses. But, till an appropriation for the 
year 1866 shall be made by ‘the Legislature, no funds will 
be at command to meet farther expenses; and if no appro- 
priation be made, the schools and institutions in which Or- 
phans are now placed, will keep them, to some extent, at 
their own risk. 

The responsibilities of his position and the rights of the 
parties, compel the undersigned to give this notice. Still, 
he feels little hesitation in saying that the State of Penn. 
sylvania will not permit any of her agents in this great 
work of charity, beneficence and patriotism, ultimately to 
suffer any loss. Therefore, with all engaged in the active 
work and involved in the possible risk of this trust, he 
is willing to continue in its discharge, and to encourage 
others to do the same. Tuo. H. Burrowes, 

LANCASTER, Dec. 17, 1865. Supt. Sold. Orphans. 


TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS AND SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS OF HOMES AND ASYLUMS. 
After this date the keeping of no Orphan will be allowed 


| in any quarterly bill, or paid for, unless the State Superin- 


| such arrival, and the fact that his or her name has been 


length of time that they would have been allowed to attend | | entered on the roll of the scheol to which he or she was 
had they not volunteered into the service of the United | assigned by order of the State Superintendent. 


States. 


It is therefore the decision of this Department that such | 
young men shall be entitled to the privileges ef the com- | 


This very proper and necessary act is enjoined in the 
letter from this office which is sent to the proper school or 
institution whenever an order of admission is issued; and 


mon schools of the several districts in whieh they reside.— | strict compliance will hereafter be expected. 


Subject, however, to all the rules and regulations made by | 


Principals and Superintendents will also, on the last day 


the proper authorities, and the laws enacted for the man: | of each month, report the whole number (not the names) 
| of all the orphans on their list, on that day, for publication. 


agement and government of said schools. 








oa oe SoS & 
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REPORTS OF NUMBER, HEALTH, MEASURES, &C. 
Principals of the more advanced schools are requested 
not to put their monthly reports of numbers on the roll, 
health, &c., nor their lists of measures for clothes needed, 
on the same sheet of paper. Each of these is to be on a 
separate piece of paper, so that they may be appropriately 
filed, and be accessable when needed for reference. Nor 
should they embrace these or any similar reports or docu- 
ments, in any letter asking information or making general 
statements, as a part of such. ; 
Neither will they connect, in the same quarterly bil or 
paper, any account for clothing, &c., with that for doard- 
ing, tuition, &e. The accounts for clothing are to be kept 
separate, and so made out at the end of each quarter. 


NEATNESS OF DRESS, &C. 

The orphans of the State who are in the schools, are now 
well provided with neat and comfortable clothing, and it is 
expected that they will, at al/ times, he clean, neat and well 
behaved,- as well on the play-ground as in the school 
room, on week days as onSunday. Attention to this matter 
must be given; so that personal cleanliness, and neatness, 
and good behaviour shall be regarded as an indispensable 
portion of education, and become habitual. 

Complaint has been made by an intelligent member of a 
County Committee of Superintendence, of want of attention 
to the outward appearance and the play-ground deportment 
of the pupils in one of the schools. The State Superinten- 
dent is glad that the matter has been made known ; and 
though he does not think the complaint applicable to all 
the schools, he feels that this public notice of it will have 
the desired effect. 

There should be a daily inspection of all the pupils, to 
ensure personal cleanliness, and attention to clothes. 














Annual Calendar 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


For Catalogues, §-c., apply to the respective Presidents or 
Principals. 


M., Principal. Three terms: 1st. From last Wednesday in 
August, till last Thursday in November. 2nd. From first 
Wednesday in December, till first Thursday in March. 3rd. 
From last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in June, 
when commencement takes place. Expenses for the three 
terms about $180. Total number of students of all grades 
the past year, 817. 

Curry’s Norma Institute, Pitisburgh, Pa. Prof. R. 
Curry, A. M., Principal. The term opens on the first Mon- 
day of September. Price of tuition per year, $50. Board- 
ing and lodging in respectable families at prices ranging 
from $3 to $5 per week. Pupils received at all times, but 
persons wishing to enter regular classes should enter at the 
opening of the term, or on the first Monday of January or 
April. Whole number of students during the year, 302. 


COLLEGES: 
| PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, at Gettysburg, Adams county 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., President. Commencement 2nd 
Tuesday in August. First term begins 6 weeks from com- 
mencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks from 
| end of first, and continues till commencement. In addition 
to the usual College course there is a Professorship of Ger- 
| man Language and Literature. Expenses about $163 the col- 





legiate year. The No. of students of all grades last year 114. 
| 
| FRANKLIN AND MarsnHatu Cotiece, at Lancaster, Lan- 
| caster county. Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President. Com- 


mencement last Wednesday in July. Three terms: Ist. 
| Begins 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks.— 
| 2nd. Two weeks from end of first, and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd, 


| Three weeks from end of second, and lasts 12 weeks. Ex 
| penses about $218. Number of students last year 61 

| ——= 

| ACADEMIES: 

} _ UNIONVILLE Acapemy, at Unionville, Chester county, 
| Pa., M. Durnal, A. M. and H. §. Kent, principals. The 


| school year consists of 40 weeks, and is divided into three 


| terms :—The spring term of 10 weeks, commences the third 
| Monday of April; Summer term of 10 weeks, the fourth 
| Mofiday of July; Winter term of 20 weeks, the thirtieth 
| of October, 1865: a vacation of 4 weeks occurs between 
the terms. Expenses for the year, about $200. Number 
| of students last year, 85. 

CnEesteR VALLEY AcApDEMyY for young men, at Coates- 
ville, Chester county, Pa. The next term will commence 
on the 29th of the Ist month, (January) 1866, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. Whole number of pupils last year 121. 
J. K. Taylor, Principal, Silas Wright, B. E., 1st Assistant, 
Milton 8. Parry, 2d Assistant, Emilie M. Potts, teacher of 
German, Prof. Keffer, teacher of Music. 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE or PgNNSYLVANIA, Centre 
County. Wm. H. Allen, M. D., L. L. D. President, One 
session yearly, divided into two terms of twenty weeks 
each. The first term opens on the last Tuesday in Febru- 
ary and closes the third Wednesday of July. e second 
term opens on the fourth Wednesday of J dy and closes on 
the third Wednesday of December. © for board, wash 
ing, tuition, room rent and fuel $100 in advance for each 
term. Address, Agricultural College, P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 


Starz Normat Scnoon, 2nd District, at Millersville, 
Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Princi- 
pal. Commencement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till March 7, 1866, 26 weeks; summer 
term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks.— 
June 27, examination of candidates for State Certificates. 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three weeks. Ex- 
penses about $200 for the school year. The whole number 
of students of all grades during the year was 697. 


State Normau Scuoon, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. Three terms 
of 14 weeks each, commencing Ist Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at 
Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- 
ber of students last year, 285. Though the last recognized 
of the State Normal Schools, all the rooms in the Normal 
building are already taken for the next term ;—but board- 
ing can still be had in the village. Additional buildings 
for students will be erected this fall. 


Strats Norma Scuoo., 12th District,—the North-west- 
ern,—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, A. 


Original Communications. 


THE SCHOOL GIRL. 

Mr. Epitor: Your city and our city—aye, the 
country at large—abound in school girls, but yet 
how seldom any half dozen of men agree as to what 
they are for. One man thinks them juvenile angels 
in disguise, and associates with them the ideas of 
music and dancing. Another believes they were 
born to be cooks, and sets them up as angels still— 
the divinities of the kitchen! A third seems to 
suppose they are destined to be talking animals, and 
suggests French and drawing rooms. A fourth has 
no doubt that every mother’s daughter of them will 
become a clever man if you only give her a chance, 
and proposes a vote and an oration. But while 
they are all busy in considering what she shall do, 
they take no thought of what she may sujfer.— 
The small martyrdom without any crown, which she 
frequently endures at the hands of teachers who 
forget that they ever had a chilhood, or never had 
any childhood to be forgotten ;—misapprehended, 
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overtasked, undervalued; entering the formidable | treated, in a style unnatural and far-fetched, he be- 
» presence in recitation rooms with her heart in her | comes disgusted. If he reads of the imaginary pranks 
mouth, and leaving with no heart anywhere; the | and fiendish atrocities which older brains have been 
slight curling of pretty nether lips at her, that | racked to think out or invent, his mind will be filled 
wound like Indian arrows ; the whispered ridicule | with hurtful images, which, but for his reading, he 
of her poor dress or unfortunate nose ;—all these | would have never thought of. 


things and a thousand more, leave their image and | Hence, it is difficult to secure books for children 
superscription upon her heart and life, that outlast | that are in every way unexceptionable. Many of 
all scenes and all “accomplishments.” Boys can the yolames found in Sunday School Libraries are 
“rough” it; they wear boots and can kick; but) yery objectionable. They are milk and water dilu- 
girls must suffer silently—we wish we could add, | tions of exhortations and old sermons, instead of 
must “suffer and be strong.” the vigor and simplicity of child-like thinking. The 

The school girl demands protection, not from the | effect is to disgust the youthful reader with the 
wolf, but the school girl; from the bitter rivalry, holy themes of which they treat. These publica 
the heartless vanity, the cruel pride of her own kind. | tions are usually submitted to a committee, who give 
No one will understand us, unless he or she tries ; | them a sharp scrutiny to see that nothing is written 
school girls are better generally, we believe, than | in them that would tend to weaken the creed of the 
schoot boys; give us Jane instead of John at a ven- | denomination for which they are prepared, but fail 
ture ; but then school girls are capable—they must | ¢, examine into the adaptation of the thought to 


forgive us for what we are going to say—are capa- | the untrained minds of children. 


ble of being more hateful in little nameless ways of | ‘The new magazine, “Ovn Youxe Foxxs,” which 
their own than almost any other creature. Boys 


| nao, ducing th 24.5 , 
fight, and occasionally use bad words from Flan- | adipsia get pe as nota Nae eoetion, ane 
seems to be winning its way to a permanent popu- 


a ; re — pede rate yrs epee ; i larity, has several noticeable features which writers 
Nee ee ee eee ae ee juvenile literature will do well to observe. The 


on a ee . See girl iendeuipe are ' articles intended to be read by young children, like 
fervent enough, but then how brief they are; white | . 
those by Stowe, Lucy Larcom and others, are con- 


1 girl rivalri jealousies, i _ (Ae! : - aa al — 
mero GH tiveieies nen ee eee | ceived in such a simple, child-like spirit, that the 
sufferings, outlast the long vacation. 


How much of school-g'rl life the teacher never | youngest who bas maptored ie mypury oS mes, 
sees ; how often is the sweetest heart turned to a | oe = te bs eeeee 37 ee Lane oe 
fountain of Marah, by those noiseless influences | pw aes =? ee vennen ae 
that are never named ; how often are the risings of | aeants. The plage When age conigued apne. send 
Ne aS ; | to this very young classs of readers, like the “ Farm- 
many a springing intellect cruelly broken bya hand | . . y r # . 
: . | ing for Boys” and “ Winning his Way,” are still 
the teacher cannot discover. Perhaps these evils : - : : 
ioe ie f a tf apes conceived in such a vein, that they cannot fail to 
peli BSE 2 See captivate the fancy of children. 
inseparable from human nature; but yet they may 


be somewhat lessened by watchfulness and wisdow | | In selecting books for children, a careful discrim- 
on the part of those whose duty it is to educate the | ination should be exereised. ; Not because a book 
has a fine title, or a pretty binding, or has been re- 

pretty g 


mind and discipline the heart. The possibility of , Sod tev tlien h bh ead 
cechectiaumebant ide ecial cases, is our apology | Commended by some one who, perhaps, never r 
pen dpe teen te Posy | t, should it be selected. But it should be examined 


for suggesting them through the pages of your val- | ! 
uable ory ie a Gq. | and brought to the test of youthful taste and think- 


Enis, Desember, 1865. | ing, its tone and teaching should be carefully con- 
| sidered, and accepted only when found to be worthy. 
Poetry seems to be particularly attractive to the 
WHAT SHALL OUR CHILDREN READ? very young reader. The jingle of rhymes by itself, 

It is desirable that children early form a taste for | even when devoid of sense, has a charm for the 
reading, that they establish the habit of giving care- | youthful fancy. The measure is music in his ears. 
ful attention to what they read, and of treasuring up | Hence, if simple thought can be appropriately ex- 
what it is desirable should be remembered. At that | pressed in verse, it should be preferred. My atten- 
period when the youth is of sufficient age and un- | tion has recently been called to a couple of books 
derstanding to begin to read, and before a liking for | of this class, which seem to me to have rare merit: 
books has been established, it is important that a | They are called the “ Scnoot Girts GaRLAnp,” but 
judicious selection of matter be made. If he attempts | are just as suitable for boys as girls. They con- 
to read that which is beyond his comprehension, or | sist of a selection from all of our best juvenile 
that which treats upon subjects about which he can | poetry, made by a distinguished anthoress, and pub- 
have no interest, he will be discouraged. If he | lished by the Messrs. Scribner & Co., of New York. 
reads upon a subject well selected, but improperly | Part first is for the youngest readers, and of a char- 


ee 
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acter suited to their comprehension. Part second 
* comprises poems of a scope to suit the youth of a 
dozen years. So much judgment and taste has 
rarely been displayed in the preparation of a juven- 
ile book as in this. My own children have derived 
more pleasure and have been aided in forming a 
more correct taste, from the reading of these vol- 
umes than any other, and they treasure them as the 
most precious in their little libraries. 


8. P. Barus. 
Scuoo, DerartMENt, Harrisburg, Dec. 11; 1865. 


-— 
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ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY 
With Special Reference to English Grammar. 
BY L. F, BITTLE. 


NO. 12. 





[Copyright Secured. 
Division oF ATTRIBUTIVES. 

We now come ¢0 that class of syntaxed words 
which we have called attrzbutives, and which are 
characterized by their constructive dependence on 
other words, or, strictly speaking, which represent 
dependent ideas. And the first question that pre- 
sents itself, is:—How should this class of words 
be sub-divided in order to accomplish in the shortest 
and best way the great object of Grammar? Inthe 
common theory these words are divided, according 
to various and conflicting principles, into articles, 
verbs, participles, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions 
and prepositions. In a logical theory, however,— 
which is always the best in practice,—this division 
cannot be made immediately, for the simple reason 
that these seven classes are not of the same rank. 
Articles, for instance, are merely a species of adjec- 
tive, and participles are often but variations of 


verbs We propose, then, to divide attributives | 


into two classes first, in reference to the modetof 
the sentence, or clause, in which these words are 
found. As some nouns aid and others do not aid 
in forming mode, so some attributives assist and 
others do not assist in producing this great essen- 
tial of speech. In reference to this assistance or 
non-assistance in the production of mode, we can 
throw all attributives into two classes, verBs and 
NonveRBS. We have coined the latter term to meet 
what we may venture to call a technical exigency 
in our system. We define these classes thus: 
Verbs are attributives that aid other words in form- 
ing mode; as 
“T am monarch of all I survey ; 
My right there zs none to dispute.” 
Nonverss are attributives that do not aid in form- 
ing mode ; as, 
“ Wieth solemn adoration down they cast 
Thetr crowns,znwove with steam 
We wouid call the reader’s attention to the sim- 
plicity and logical accuracy of these definitions, in 
comparison with the definitions of the Grecian 


and gold.” 


theory. In this the verb is defined as “a word that 
signifies being, action, or passion,” or else “a word 
that asserts something of its subject,”—statements 
that are clearly disproved by the following among 
thousands of similar examples to be found in our 
language : 

The book is in existence—(being.) 

The work is extant—(being.) 

He performed a great action—(action.) 

I saw a quivering leaf—(action.) 

The man was in a rage—(passion.) 

| He was in great pain—(passion, i. e. suffering.) 
Does he come ?—(interrogation.) 
Make haste and come—(command.) 





| The verbs in the last two of the preceding senten- 
| ces neither assert nor affirm; and we may add here, 
that no single word in the English language has the 
power of making any assertion or affirmation what- 
ever. The affirmative character of a sentence is 
always produced, or, strictly speaking, indicated, by 
the joint agency of two words, as we have shown in 
a former essay. 

The properties of verbsare tenses, persons, forms, 
and conjugations, all of which will be noticed in the 
proper place. 

Nonverss are classed as infinitives, adjectives, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and adverbs. 

1. Fnfinitives are nonverbs prefixed by the word 
to expressed or understood; as, “ The boy is will- 
ing to learn.” —“ I saw him (to) go.” 

In excluding “ infinitives” from the verb class, in 
which other writers have always placed them, we 
have been influenced by the following reasons: 

1. Infinitives have no nominatives—all real verbs 
have. - 

2. They have no necessary agreement with other 
words—verbs have. 

3. They are always prefixed by the word ¢o—real 
verbs, never. ~ 

4, They never aid in forming mode—real verbs 
| always aid. 

5. They areused as nominatives and objectives— 
| real verbs, never. 
6. They limit like adjectives—real verbs do not. 











| These six points of difference certainly warrant 
us in separating infinitives from verbs, and in class- 
| ing the former as a distinct “-part of speech.” Be- 
|sides, there is no advantage gained and much 
| difficulty produced by grouping them with verbs in 
|a grammatical scheme. It is true that infinitives 
are like verbs ina few things, especially in having 
tense. But their resemblance to these words is not 
greater than their resemblance to adjectives, nouns 
or, perhaps adverbs ; and after a careful examina- 
tion of all the premises, we are satisfied that, in a 
logical system of English Grammar, ¢njinctives must 
be regarded as a distinct class of words, ranking with 
adjectives, conjunctions and prepositions. 
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II. Adjective: are nonverbs not prefixed by the 
word to, that depend on nouns regardless of case ; 
as, “ Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
complished ‘and flourtshing manhood.” 

Both adjectives and infinitives relate to nouns in 
either the nominative or the objective case. 
latter, however, are always prefixed by the word 
to; the former never. Here, we conclude, is found 
the great grammatical difference between these 


classes of words. 
III. Conjunctions are nonverbs that introduce 


sentences or clauses, or else subjoin words or phrases 
to others in the same constraction ; as, “ But avoid 
foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions 
and strivings about the law; for they are unprofit- 
able and vain.” ‘To profess and to possess, are 
very different things.” 

The nature and use of conjunctions have long 
been a subject of controversy among grammarians ; 
and had we time and space, we should discuss 
the matter fully here, and state our reasons for the 
doctrine expressed in the precedihg definition. 

IV. Prepositions are nonverbs that depend on 
nouns in the objective only; as, ‘‘ On the next day 
he went fo the city of Rome.” 

Infinitives and adjectives, as we have seen, de- 
pend on nouns in either case. Prepositions, on the 
contrary, depend on nouns in the objective case 
only, and always introduce a phrase. 

V. Adverbs are nonverbs that depend on other 
attributives; as, “I was then received very kindly.” 

We would again remind the reader that Grammar 


respects the construction of sentences, and that we | 


are endeavoring to place our definitions on the basis 
not of signification, but of constructive character, 
or office. On the simple facts that some words in 
sentences are independent and others dependent, 
and that of both kinds some aid, and others. do not 
aid, in forming mode, our system of English Gram- 
mar is almost wholly built. 


of science- making developed in a preceding article. 
If a better basis can be found, we should be glad to 
know it. The old foundation is mere sand, and so 
light that it can be swept away by a single puff of 
the critic’s breath. Whether we are making the 
best use of the new, by erecting on it the substan- 
tial frame-work of a well-proportioned superstruc- 
ture, we leave the thoughtful reader to judge. 


Properties or VERBS. 
To verbs belong tenses, persons, forms and con- 
jugations. 


l. Tenses. 


Tense is the power of a verb to show what rela 
tion the time of the event (that is, of the action or 
condition expressed by the verb) bears to the time 
of using the verb. The tenses in English are six ; 
namely, the present, the middle-present, the past, the 
prtor-past, the future and the prior/uture. 


The | 


And, in building it, we | 
have tried to conform closely to the four great laws | 


There are two periods of time which must always 
'be carefully distinguished, if we would clearly un- 
derstand the nature and use of tenses. These pe- 
riods are the time in which the event happens, and 
| the time in which the verb is used. When we say, 
“Philip read the letter yesterday,” the event or 
act of reading, occurs one day, and our speaking of 
| this event happens the next day; but when we say, 
- Philip reads the letter to-day,” the time of the 
event and the time of speaking are the same. The 
time of speaking is the time of using the verb. In 
| Grammar it is always regarded as the present time, 
and is the point from which the relative time of the 
event is determined. As we have just seen, these 
two periods may coneide, or they may not. Now 
verbs have the power of indicating whether they 
4 coincide or not, and this power, or rather the indica- 
| tion itself, is called tense. If the time of the event 
is the game as that of using the verb to denote the 
event, then the verb itself is said to be of the present 
| tense; as, “ James reads the book.” Here the act 
| of reading occurs at the very time in which it is 
| mentioned. If the time of the event is prior to the 
| time of using the verb, and no intervening time is 
| expressed or implied, then the verb is of the past 
‘tense; as “James read the book yesterday.” Or, 
| if the time of the event is simply after the time of 
| using the verb, then the verb is of the future tense ; 
as, ‘James will read the book to-morrow.” Inthis 
| way English verbs can indicate six relative periods 
in which events happen. These periods are before, 
/at, or after, the time of speaking. The latter 
period is taken as the starting point from which the 
others are reckoned. Let us now attempt to give 
formal definitions of the six tenses. 

}. The present tense is that which shows the time 
of the event and the time of using the verb, to be 
the same ; as, “ Philip reads the letter.” ‘“ Edward 
sees opbird.” 

2. The middle-present tense is that which shows 
the time of the event to expire within the time of 
using the verb ; as, “ Philip has read the letter to- 
day.” 

Here the time of using the verb embraces all of 
| the period called to-day. The time of the event 
| does not embrace it all, but expresses or ends with- 
| in it, or, rather, in the mddst of it. Hence we name 
| this tense the mzddle-present. 
3. The past tense is that which shows the time of 
| the event to be prior to the time of using the verb; 
as, “‘ Philip read the letter yesterduy.” 
4, The prior-past tense is that which shows the 
| time of the event to be prior to the time of another 
event mentioned as past; as, “ Philip had read the 
letter, when I saw him.” 

5. The future tense is that which shows the time 
of the event to be future to the time of using the 
verb; as, “ Philip well read thé letter to-morrow.” 
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6. The prior-future tense is that which shows the | 


After having designated a number of f distinguish. 


time of the event to be future to the time of using | ed institutions in which this style of teaching is con- 
the verb, but prior to another event mentioned as | spicuous, he concludes: “‘ Whenever this system has 
future; as, “ Philip wll have read the letter, before , been confined to elementary instruction, and has 


I shall see him.” 


| been employed by skillful, thorough teachers, in un- 


The theory of moods and tenses published by | folding and disciplining the faculties, and in fixing 


Lindley Murray, and adopted ina revised form by his | 


great commentator Goold Brown, is fanciful in the 
extreme. The definitions and the paradigms are 


not only opposed to the facts in the case, but very | 
Take, for | 


often they are opposed to one another. 
iustance, the definition of the “imperfect tense,” 
and the examples given of this tense in the conjuga- 
tion of the verb. ‘The imperfect tense,” says 
Murray, “ represents the action or event, either as 
past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a 
certain time past.” ‘ The imperfect tense,” echoes 
Goold Brown, “is that which expresses what took 
place, or was occurring, in time fully past.” Turn 
to the paradigms, or models of conjugation, given 
by either of these authors, and you will find under 
the head of ‘‘ Jmperfect Tense,” the following exam- 
ples, which have no reference to past time nor to 
events occurring in past time: 

“T might love, thou mightest love, he might love. * 

“ We should be, you should, they should be.” 

“If I were, if thou wert, if he were.” 

None of these examples can be used in reference 
to the past. Who that wishes to speak correctly, 
ever says, ‘I might love yesterday?’ ‘I should 
love last week?” or if “I were a month ago ?”’— 
Yet, if the paradigms in the popular manuals of Eng- 
lish Grammar are correct, such expressions are 
both good sense and good English! The truth is, 
these paradigms were constructed to agree with 
those in Latin and Greek, and that without regard 
to the different character of our language. The illus- 
trations just given, are fair samples of the whole 
contrivance, and of the falsehoods which thousands 
and thousands of pupils are compelled to believe 
and memorize, under the name of English Grammar. 
May we not hope that a better day is dawning for 
the young minds of our great land! 

In our next article we will notice the remaining 
properties of verbs, and then offer acriticism on the 
“moods” as they are presented in the common 
theory of knglish Grammar. 

eure N. ¥. 

ickehin alate Ginitintein 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO. 17. 
. Object Teaching—Again. 

Within a few days, I have been reading Professor 
Green’s report (of Brown University,) on this subject, 
to the National Teachers’ Association, convened at 
Harrisburg. And, as it furnishes the best text 
heretofore met, for comments on the peculiar ad- 
vantages of this system, the text with its comments 
is herewith submitted to the readers of the Journal. 


the attention, and in awakening thought, it has been 
|} successful. Pupils trained under this system, have 
| evineed more of quickness and accuracy of percep- 
tion, careful observation and conrectuess of judg- 
ment, which results from accurate discrimination 
‘and proper comparisons. ‘They have seemed much 
better acquainted with the works of nature, and 
better able to understand allusions to nature, art 
and social life, as found in books. But when Object 
Lessons have been made to supplant the use of books 
in higher instruction, or when scientific knowledge 
has been the principal object sought in these lessons, 
the system has not been successful, so far as I have 
been able to observe the results.” 

So far the above conclusions are warranted by my 
own observations. We all know that the fucultves 
of the mind may be much improved by eullivation 
(which simply means exercise) and a little reflee- 
» | tion will convince us, that the same remark is ap- 
| plicable to all the five senses. Persons placed in 
certain circumstances or conditions of life, have had 
their senses peculiarly developed, as means of sub- 
sistence or personal protection has dictated. Hence, 
the sailor has acquired habits of accurate observa- 
tion, enabling him to prognosticate the approach of 
storms,—while the Indian hunter manifests peculiar 
sagacity in the means employed for discovering and 
securing his game, as well as in protecting himself 
from enemies of his own kind. In bath these cases 
the sense of sight is the ove particularly required 
to be cultivated. 





Let any judicious teacher daily train his young 
pupils in the practice of estimating lengths, as, in 
the measure of objects, or the distances between 
places,—and I will insure, that not one week will 
pass before a striking improvement will be visible 
,in every pupil. In the commencement of such a 
training the teacher should have a scale, placed in 
a conspicuous part of the school room, and con- 
taining measures from one inch to a rod. The 
writer can testify to the success of this experiment 
in his own experience. 

A few weeks since, while attending the County 
‘Teachers’ Institute at West Chester, the Rev. Thos. 
K. Beecher, of Elmira, gave an object lesson to the 
teachers present, that afforded much amusement to 
the andience. It consisted in questioning them in 
relation to the dimensions of various familiar ob- 
jects of the room, in which they were assembled ;— 
such as the diameter of the stove-pipe, the height, 
length, and width of the room, the dimensions of the 





window-frame and the panes of glass within the 
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same, blackboard, &c. 
they were requested to report on each of these 
measures, and to sign their names to the report.— 
The answers were given in feet and inches, accord- 
ing to the extent of each object; and it was quite 
amusing to remark the variety in the guesses. The 
differences among them were not more observable 


than the variation of each from the truth. Almost | 


all exceeded the true estimate; and it was not un- 
common for ‘the nominal to exceed the real measure 
from two to three fold ! 

Had these teachers when young enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of object teaching, it is believed that few 
of the estimates, even in large distances, would have 
varied from the truth more than a foot, or, in the 
smaller ones, more than an inch. 

It is too late in the day to ask for the Cuz Bono, 
as regards the value of accuracy of information to 
be elicited by such questions. Such an inquiry re- 
solves itself into accuracy of observation on al! sub- 
jects that can be submitted to human investigation. 
In other words, as our senses are the foundation of | 
all judgment in intellectual matters, it must be of 


the first consideration, that a reliable foundation be | 


early laid. 


The prevaricating witness, who in court, could | 


give testimony as to the size of a stone, thrown at 
a certain client,—stating first, that it was a bzg stone, 


and again that it was of considerable bigness and | 
finally (to end all doubt) that it was “as big as a | 
ptece of chalk,’—however he might be satisfied | 
himself with the information given, certainly did | 


not communicate any knowledge on which an intel- 
ligent jury would wish to render a verdict. Let us 
illustrate’'the practical value of accurate observa- 
tion. An Indian having succeeded in killing and 
dressing a deer, suspended it to the limb of a tree; 


and, being-called away, returned in a short time, | 
He | 


and learned that his venison had been stolen ! 
cast such glances at the spot, as only an Jndian can, 
perceived the tracks of a man in the snow, and cer- 


tain other indications, which he thought, told the 
| pictures, as well as in the use of words.” 


whole tale. Therefore, meeting with one of his tribe, 


he described the thief in the following significant | 
York, following his profession as a miniature painter. 


| There are on exhibition at the Philadelphia Insti- 
tution several pictures designed and painted by this 
artist, which, for beauty of color cannot be surpass- 
| ed, as Mr. Smith thinks, by the efforts of any other 


terms, viz :— A little old whiteman, having a gun, 
and a dog following him with a bushy tail.” The 
description was sufficient to detect the thief, and the 
venison was restored. 

Upon being asked by one of his white neighbors, 
how he was enabled to describe the man so accurate- 


ly, he replied—“ I knew he was a white man, because | 
he turned his toes out in walking, which an Indian | 
I knew he was an old man by his ver'y | of the “ needful” to support a family ; but by con- 
' stant attention to business, he has succeeded in se- 


stones at the foot of the tree, to help him to take | curing to himself a competence. He is spoken of in 


I knew that he had a gun, because | the article, “The Deaf and Dumb,” in the Encyclo- 


never does. 


short steps ; that he was a little man by the pile of 


down the deer. 


While sitting at their seats, I knew the dog was little oy his tracks, and that his 


tail was bushy by «ts marks in the snow as he 
squatted on the ground.” Hoemaniras. 
Nzewrown, Dec. 14, 1865. 


oo - 


JOHN SMITH. 
Graduates of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 





In these days of multiplied schools for the deaf 
and dumb, it is not an uncommon thing for semi- 
mutes to produce poetry, possessing a good degree 
of merit. And, “truth to tell,” said John Smith, 
“ their success in this kind of writing, need excite no 
especial surprise ; inasmuch as they have compara- 
tively but few obstacles to overcome. Semi-mutes, 
as a general rule, lost their hearing after having 
learned to articulate, and so retain their memory of 
the variation of sound and tone. But for the semz- 
sourd, to form any idea of sound is next to impossi- 
| ble. How shall one who is totally deaf, and has been 

so from birth,—who has no ear for the modulations 
| of voice, succeed in preserving all the niceties of 
| accent, measure and rhythm ?” 
The officers of the Connecticut Asylum, in an 
| article on the Poetry of Deaf Mutes, published in 
| The Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, said, “ Indeed, 





' among the thousands of educated deaf mutes in this 
| country, and even in Europe, we know of but one 
example of the kind.” They allude to Joun Carwin, 
| one of the earliest graduates of the Philadelphia 
Institution. That this born-mute should have mas- 
tered that most difficult of arts, versification, is, to 
the apprehension of many, a miracle of miracles.— 

John Smith makes a tremendous oath, that there is 

no instance on record of another deaf mute, born 

so, producing a poem free from the violations of 

versification. He published a capital story, from 
'the pen of Mr. Carlin, in the Observer, with the 
heading of “ The Mysterious Gentleman,” of which 
he said, in a Notice to Correspondents, “the drunk- 


‘ard is pictured in lively colors; pictured we say, 


because the author is an artist in the painting of 


Mr. Carlin has for many years past resided. in New 


artist, except Church and Richards. 
When he married a worthy mute lady,—whose 
sisters were also deaf, all of them,—he had not enough 


I saw the mark of the breech in the snow, and the | peedia, as “the most gifted deaf mute living,” and 
bark scraped off the tree against which it leaned | with justice. At arecent commencement of Colum- 
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bia College, its trustees conferred upon him the de- | 


More especially when old king Frost’s freezing power 
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gree of A.M., to which he is every way entitled. 


It is only through the medium of the eye that Mr. 


Relentless prevail’d through the air all o’er— 
Nay, he rose with a will—towt en chemise—he went— 
To the stove he walk’d,—with a slap violent 





Carlin has acquired a knowledge of the laws that | 
govern poetical grammar, if so it may be called. 
The lines that follow were furnished the Gallau- 
det Guide by this mute, in 1861. They afford us | 
glimpses which we could not otherwise have obtain- 
ed, of a capacity for accomplishing what he would 
have accomplisked had he been blessed with the | 
facilities of hearing and speech. Perhaps the scho- | 
lar, or those accustomed to look narrowly at the | 
structure of languages, may detect one or two inac- 
curacies in the poem; but it cannot be denied that 
in thought and feeling, as well as in respect to mere 
poetic art, it would scarcely do discredit to many 


He the oven door shut! 


The good man and his wife, as I’ve said, 


Were sadly deaf and dumb— 
Oh! their tongues were hopelessly mute, 


And their ears clos’d like him in hig tomb : 


Numb’d with cold he a fire quickly made, 
And, legs shiv’ring, a kettle he laid, 
And like lightning he jump’d in his bed 





On a sudden the child 
Wrung with paroxysm wild ; 
The more Ma pacified, 
The more Babe kicked and cried ; 
Up Pa bolted—took Baby, and tapped her 

















a poet cf established reputation among us. 


THE MUTE AND HIS CAT. 


A TRUE LEGNED. 


Lived in a town a man and mate, 
Both sadly deaf and dumb, 
And they had a love of a chubby brat, 


Who in innocence to their ears did prate ; 
And they, too, were blest with as fine a cat 


As e’er watched a hole for an errant rat, 


Or stalk’d with a tail as a poplar tree straight : 


*Twas a household free of gloom— 
Oh, how happy were the Mute, 
Wife and babe, and e’en brute! 


Now twas Christmas eve night, 

And the moon full and bright, 
And all hearts throbbed joyous and light, 

Whilst on tip tee high 

Fond expectancy 

Confidingly stood 

For the morrow’s good. 
Keenly cold was the night, as we’d know— 
The mercury fell far below,— 
Twas in fact five and twenty degrees 
Under zero, which would freeze 
Our red blood, everything, e’en the seas.— 
Fondly gazed mute and wife at the turkey fat, 
And gaze at the savory fowl did the cat ; 
And to bed mute, wife, and baby retired, 
And the cat by the stove lay quite tired. 


Jubilant struck the midnight hour, 

For, merry Christmas ’twas once more; 

Away the fire died in the stove, 

And nearer grimalkin clove 

To the iron sides which slowly grew 
Colder and colder ; shivering blue 
With fell despair, he rashly stepped 
Into the oven, and gladly leaped 
His heart on finding there some heat ; 
And there, unconscious of his fate, 
Serenely slept he all night long, 
Dreaming of dainty mice along. 


Up jumped the good man, though ’twas hardly IV,— 
Perhaps one might think ’twas too early an hour, 


On the shoulders, and wrathfully slapped her 





Said Mother in signs—‘‘ ’tis catarrh, 
To be sure, my poer babe—vinegar’’— 
‘* She is teething,’’ suggested he ; 


‘* She is writhing,’’ protested she 

‘* Perhaps a mere wind— 

Not rightly assigned,’’ 

‘I’m sure ‘tis catarrh’’— 

** Well, ye want vinegar ?’’ 
Babe meanwhile subsided and slept again, 
And under warm sheets they crept again. 
As elapsed a brief hour—alas ! a sad hour, 
Softly stole the mute couple from their bow’r 
And viewing with pleasure itching, 
In the vision no doubt bewitching, 


| The frost which they had to pitch in, 


They quickly descended to the kitchen— 

Both they paused at the threshold, and glanced about 

Peer’d their noses here and there the mystery out to find 

The man snuffed profusely burnt meat, 
His wife huffed at the deuce of a rate, 
And both coughed, ’most to repeat— 

He the oven door epened, and came such a whiff 

Of horrid blue smoke which they could hardly sniff; 

And the matter was drawn ; long they gazed thereat— 

*Twas the charred remains of their beautiful cat. 

So far Carlin. My friend of the ferule, as Mr. Smith 
is facetiously called, said of his penmanship, “It 
is excellent, the charactersare well sized, distinct, 
elegantly but not ostentatiously formed, and, with 
perfect freedom of manner, are still feminine. 1 have 
received manuscripts from quite a large number 
of semi-mutes, which, by the words being always 
finished with an inward twirl, and by numerous viola- 
tions of grammatical rules, have caused me to feel 
like ‘throwing up.’ Their overweening conceit is 
sufficient to ruin—aye and condemn a whole world 
of men to eternal perdition. Much blame on the 
schools that encourage half-civilized semi-mutes to 
be wise in their own conceits. Far different is it 
in the school that educated my old friend, Mr. Car- 
lin. Persons of a literary turn cannot fail to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the rich vein of humor running 





through his stories, either in prose or verse. Ne 
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man in the world, either hearing or deaf,in my hum- | 


ble judgment, has done so much for the good of the 
deaf and dumb as my poetical friend; indeed none 
labors more zealously, no, not one in the world. 
Jor—Tne Jersey Mere. 
Kanzas, ov. 1865. 


~ Selectetl Articles. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
Mr. Eprtor: If you will allow me a little space 
in your valuable paper, I will offer a few thoughts 
und suggestions in reference to the duties, &c., of 
those connected with our common schools, hoping 
thereby to stir up abler minds and pens on this sub- 
jec tL: 
Ist. The duty of Directors: 
tlemen, is placed an important trust, viz: 








In our hands gen- 
That of 


using the people’s money for the purpose of educat- , 


ing the rising generations. Doubtless by this time 
we have selected our teachers and most of our 
schools are in operation. This much of our work 
is either ¢// or well done. I therefore will pass with 
my remarks to the future. Will we now fold our 
arms in contentment, leaving the teachers and schol- 
ars to pass the time from week to week, and from 
month to month, without giving them an encourag- 
ing word, or cheering them by our presence in the 
school room? If this be our purpose, should we not 
in all honesty, resign cur office, lest we be found 
guilty of rebbing the youth (in part at least) 
richest boon that earth can afford—Kducation ? 
But will we not rather go forth in the conscien- 
tious discharge of our duty, falfilling, at least, what 
the School Law demands of us ;—in visiting the 
schools, either by turn or appointing one in each 


of the | 


To get up an essay from such material is an impos- 
sibility. Neither boy nor man living is equal to 
the task. It is true that an easy flow of words 
which convey no thought worth mentioning can be 
acquired by those who have a special gift that way, 
as every editor’s waste basket can testify; but the 
gift is a thankless one, and leads to great. waste of 
time and stationery and of the patience of one or 
more readers, as the case may be. Our school boy 
is asked to do what ought never to be done. He is 
asked to make an effort to say something where he 
really has nothing to say. If he succeeds, he has 
got up an empty thing and set a baneful example ; 
he has generally the good sense to be conscious that 
he has failed. 

The mistake is a simple one and easily corrected. 
The only use of words from pen or tongue is to ex- 
press ideas already existing, to introduce the 
stranger who stands waiting, eager to make your 
acquaintance. Would you have the child go through 
the ceremony of introduction, when there is nobody 
there? Would you teach him the worthless trick 
of using words to disguise his want of meaning ?— 
What he needs to learn is the art of putting the 
thoughts he has on hand into clear, correct Eng- 
lish,—an art which everybody needs; not to start 
new trains of thought, which few people have oc- 
casion to do at any age, and still fewer, perhaps, the 
power. Let the school boy first put, in his own 
words, some statement with which he is familiar ; 
let him find the clothing for the fact, as his sister 
dresses her doll. When he has had some practice 
in fitting word drapery, give him, not a bit of news 


‘or history, but some subject of which his mind is 


of our respective Boards, who will faithfully attend | 


to this matter, thereby giving all the encouragement 
we can to both teachers and scholars, and at the 
same time be watchful of all attempts to make dis- 
turbance in our schools? In so doing, much, yea, 


| thing which he will 


very much, can be done to make our schools peace- | 


ful, delightful, and prosperous. In my next I will 
say something in reference to teachers. 


Indiaga Messenger. A Scuoor Direcror. 


Sdieeatl 
WRITING COMPOSITIONS. 
» This exercise is the dread and aversion of many 
pupils at school; they drag themselves up to it by 
sheer force of will, go through it with an utter want 
of self-confider.ce, and lay it aside when completed 
with feelings of disgust. They are alert enough at 
the purely mechanical part of the work; they pro- 


! 


cure pen and paper and arrange them irreproachably, | 
perhaps even select a subject and write a caption | 
at the top of the sheet in a fair running hand ; but | 


then comes the tug of war. Such frowning and mut- 
tering, such blotting and erasing, such nibbling of 


quills and scratching of addled heads, are painful to | 


witness and must be agonizingto undergo. In vain 
do friends and teachers urge, rebuke and encourage. 
The disheartened pupil exclaims, “1 am always 
ashamed of what I write. I never wrote anything 
that was worth reading, and I know I never can.— 
It’s of no use to try.” 

Now, the striking fact is, that, to a great extent 
at least, the child is right. He is asked not merely 
to construct sentences but to furnish thougiits, and 
that, too, upon some abstract subject in which he 


already full. Stop him when he is enlarging volubly 
on sonie exciting topic and say, “ Now write this 
down instead of speaking it.” He may have some 
difficulty in performing the task, but it will be in 
handling real materials, not in searcging for those 
that have no existence. He will not wholiy fail; 
and whenever he succeeds he will have done some- 
often have occasion to do in 
after life—Grreene County Republican. 


‘ oo nis 
VII, NORMAL DISTRICT, 
Circutar—To the School Directors of the several 


boroughs and tewnships in the counties compris- 
eng the Seventh Normal School District, viz :— 
land, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon and Blair. 


At a meeting of School Directors of Cumberland 
county, held in Newville on the 2d inst. during the 
session of the Teachers’ Institute, called for the 
purpose of inaugurating measures for the establish- 
ment of a State Normal School in this District, 
agreeably tothe provisions of the Act of May 20th, 
1857, the undersigned was instructed to address the 
different school boards immediately interested in the 
enterprise, with a view to secure their co-operation. 
it is proposed that each Board of School Directors 
appoint, say two or three influential men in their 
district, men of public spirit, and interested in the 
success and prosperity of the common school sys- 
tem, to hold a meeting in their own borough or 
township, for the purpose of discussing the meas- 
ure, and especially of appointing three delegates to 
attend a county convention to be held at Carivs/e, on 
Friday, December 29th, 1865, at 10 o’clock, a. m.— 
From these county conventions, one delegate for 
every twenty-five schools in the county shall be ap- 
pointed to attend a District Convention, to be held 


Cumber 


has no thoughts except those which everybody has. in Chambersburg, on Wednesday, January 10th, 
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1866, at which convention it is proposed to receive | 
the reports of sub-committees in the various town- | 
ships and boroughs, relative to the amount of stock | 
subscribed towards the establishment of such Nor- 
mal School in the District, and also to take such 
measures to locate and erect suitable buildings, as 
may insure the speedy and ¢omplete success of this 
great enterprise. It is recommended, therefore, that 
you should immediately secure the serviees of an en- 
ergetic man in each school district of your township 
or borough, to canvass thoroughly for subscriptions, 
so that your delegates may be able to report at the 
county convention on the 29th of December, what 
amount of encouragement can be expected from 
your district. 

The enterprise is one which, with proper manage- 
ment and under proper direction, will prove a bless- 
ing to our children and to our ch:ldren’s children, 
even to the most distant generations. It is worthy 
of our utmost efforts, and it is hoped and cordially 
expected that every director and every good citizen, 
into whose hands this circular may fall, will actively | 
interest himself to bring the project to a successful | 
consummation. GEO. SWARTZ, 


Surremanstown, JVov. 16, 1865. Co. Supt., Cumbd. | 
oe —_—_—_—— | 
> WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 


The following question was next discussed :— 
‘“ What is the best method of preventing whispering 
in school ?” 

Mr. Walker, of Palo Alto, opened the discussion 
by saying, that in the kind of schools he had been 
accustomed to teach,—Grammar Schools,—he had | 
always adopted the plan of assigning the pupils 
lessons to keep them busy. In answer toa question 
put to him by Mr. Passmore, relative to the treat- 
ment of pupils of different capacities, Mr. Walker | 
replied, that if a pupil finished a lessof, he would 
direct his attention to the !esson next to be recited 
after the one already learned. He would also assign 
them extra work, as map drawing, etc. 

Mr. Channell, of Branch, said, that next to the 
plan suggested by Mr. Walker, he thought the best 
plan was to eStablish a rule prohibiting whispering 
and see that it is strictly obeyed. He thought the 
same mode pursued in the higher grades of schools 
would not answey in Primary Schools. In reference 
to establishing a rule, he said it would be asking too 
much to prohibit.whispering entirely, and he there- 
fore adopted the plan of granting five minutes time, 
at stated periods between other exercises, for the 
purpose of allowing them to communicate with each 
other. And whispering at any other time should be 
punished. , 

Mr. Hannah, of Schuylkill Haven, stated that he 
did not believe in regulating things in school by 
“ compass and square.” The tendency is injurious. | 
Let the — know what is required of them in reci- 
tation and hold them toa strict accountability. He 
found the plan of assigning work to pupils a good 
one. The day sessions of the Primary Schools are 
too long. The children should rot be kept in more 
than four hours atmost. In Primary Schools plenty 
of blackboard surface and slates areneeded. Small 
children should also have short intermediate re- 
cesses, and a great variety in work. If whispering 
can be prevented in no other way, assign the mis- 
chievous ones separate seats. 

Mr. Mudey, of Pottsville. The peopie of Penn- 
sylvania are beginning to show that they have some 
sense when they pass laws requiring children to be 
more than six years of age to be admitted into the 


| to become, as it were, ac 


| 
' 


public schools. Strict rules should be adopted and 
punishment should follow if they be violated. Pupils 
should be required to raise the hand if anything is 
required. They should not be allowed to assist each 
other. He thought the monitorial system a good 
one, in preventing whispering.—Schuylkill County 


| Educational Association. 


————- — se 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


A mature mind, eager to obtain knowledge for its 
own sake, or comprehending the necessity of obtain- 





ing ,it in order that certain ends may be reached, 


needs a teacher to direct, explain and open to view 
things hidden from the eye of the learner. An in- 
dustrious student, it is true, may master his text 
without assistance, but in so doing will often retrace 
his steps, weary his eye, and rack his brain in seek- 
ing to unfold some hidden point that a few words 


} from one who had previously threaded the mystic 


mazés of the page, would strip of all ambiguity, 
doubt, or mysterye But while a teacher is thus use- 
ful and necessary for the learner, whose mind is in 
its mature stages, yet the business of that teacher 
relates more to the text than the pupil, more to con- 
veying an idea as words from the lips can, and as 
words on paper cannot convey it, than to waking up 


‘ideas perhaps for the first time or to presenting 


knowledge in such a way and shape, as will be un- 
derstood and enjoyed by the mind just in the first 
stages of development. 

A child pill learn, and learn more and with greater 
rapidity, than one of mature years, though what it 
learns may be the very knowledge of which it should 
be ignorant. In childhood we are all eyes and ears. 
Thought begins to assert its right to reign after 


| eyes have looked and ears have listened, until things 


have lost their novelty. The eye must see or ear 


| hear before the mind has a subject for meditation. 
| Hence, those who first take charge of youth are like 


the gardener who cares for the saplings of an orch- 
ard, upon whose wisdom and skill in training depend . 
the future symmetry and goodness of the tree. Yet 
in common acceptation, almost anybody is fit to 
teach a primary school. So much, indeed, is the 
truth to the contrary, that only comparatively few 
persons are fit to teach such a school. All the 
qualifications requisite for a teacher are needed in 
a higher degree by one who has charge of children 
learning to read, than by one having a school of 
higher grade. <A teacheF of such a school has not 
only to explain difficulties, remove doubts, and open 
mysteries to a greater extent than with advanced 
pupils, but has in fact, 'v purposes of explanation, 

ild, to think as a child in 
order to speak as a child. 

Yet what is our usual practice in relation to such 
teachers? Almost anybody is chosen. The pay is 
put down to the lowest notch. A badge of disgrace 
is placed on every one wbo has charge of such a 
school. These things ought not to be. The very 
best teachers should be obtained for the primary 
schools, teachers of known skill and success. Their 
labors are as severe as those of any other, all things 
considered, and their pay should be the same. A 


| teacher on entering such a school, should be made 


to. feel that as much responsibility and honor are 
connected with it as with a school of higher grade. 
By the present practice, a successful teacher avoids 
all primary schools, and those who do have charge 
of them are apt to be devoid of all ambition, feeling 
as they do, that anybody is fit to teach a primary 
school.— Ebensburg Alleghanian. 
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BAD PENMANSHIP. 


We are a generation of bad penmen. Formerly 
the ability to write a beautiful hand was earnestly 
striven for and highly prized. Now such an accom- 
plishment is rarely found. Lawyers, doctors, preach- 
ers and teachers write a hand that is remarkable | 
only for its irregularity and ugliness, and think it | 
quite good enough. The days of beautiful penman- 
ship seem to have passed away. Such a thing is not 
expected now, and many men seem to take pride in 
their wretched chirography. 

Very few pupils learn to write well in the common 
schools. Hardly one in twenty learns to write what | 
may be called a good hand. I have not found ten 
in the county who can write a beautiful hand. This* 
is deplorable, but it isa fact. The branch is gen- | 
erally neglected. Instruction in it is generally a | 
failure. ‘The chief reasons for this unfortunate con- | 
dition of things are in my judgment, the following : 

1. The materials used by the pupils are of the 
most wretched kind. Paper of the thinnest, rough- | 
est, and cheapest quality; pens of the commonest | 
and cheapest make, and ink that is not fit to write | 
with at all ;—these are the materials with which the | 
boys and girls are expected to write. The best pen- | 
man could hardly write a legible hand with the same | 
materials, and yet parents wonder and grumble that | 
their children do not write better. 

2. The copies are nearly all written by the teacher, | 
and the teachers are nearly all unable to write a 
copy that is a model fit for a child to imitate — _ 
Hence it follows that nearly all our pupils are imi- 
tating models which even if perfectly imitated would 
only make bad penmen of them. Weare awafe that 
many of our teachers will think these strong asser- 
tions ; but we have considered our words, and mean 
what we say. About thirty teachers in the county | 
are marked 1, or within a fraction of 1 in penman- | 
ship, and these are all who can write a suitable | 
model for a pupil to imitate. The others are help- | 
ing to rear up a generation of indifferent penmen ; 
and they can do nothing else while they write indif- | 
ferent copies for their pupils to imitate. 

3. The same teacher never teaches a school two 
terms in succession, nor do any two teachers write | 
alike. Hence the style of writing by one teacher 
is broken up and altered by the next. This goes en 
year after year. Pupils have a different model to | 
imitate every year, and consequently never form any | 
settled style of writing, nor learn to imitate any | 
model well. It follows therefore that even with | 
good materials, and with teachers all able to write | 
suitable models, we should still fail to make good | 
penmen. No one who tries a new style of writing 

“every year will be likely to form a fixed and beauti- 
ful hand, however excellent in itself each of these 
styles may be. 

The remedy for all this is simple, cheap, and 
effectual. The idea that teachers should write the | 
copies, has long since been proved erroneous by the | 
most thorough tests that experience can apply.— | 
They should not write the copies. On the contrary, 
some system of penmanship should be adopted, and 
copy books with engraved copies should be used.— 
The models in these are perfect, and they are care- | 
fully graded from the simplest to the most difficult, | 
to suit all ages and grades of pupils. These books | 
are made of the best of paper, and we should thus 
get rid of the wretched, flimsy 


) oS ‘hed stuff now used by a. 
majority of the pupils in thecounty. It is true the | 


books cost a trifle more than poor paper. but 
little, that few would grudge it. An dition to this, | 
let parents see that their children have the best pens | 


| sort. 


and the best ink. This done, the chief causes that 
have made us a generation of bad penmen, will have 
been removed, and a few years will improve pen- 
manship in our common schools more than one hun- 
dred percent. All will then copy after the same 
models, and form much the same style of writing, 
and the writing of one can be as easily read, as that 
of another. In most of our districts, Ellsworth’s 
System of Penmanship is now adopted, and arrange- 


| ments are made to use his books. It is to be hoped 


that directors and teachers will see to it that they 
are exclusively used. It is also to be hoped that 
parents will co-operate with directors and teachers 
in carrying out this much needed reform. 





A TaLk azpovut Ouriine Maps. 
The Directors bought one hundred and forty-three 


sets, last winter, at a cost of about two thousand 
five hundred dollars. War times are full of anxiety 


_and uncertainty, and such a large outlay was hardly 


to be expected at such atime. But it was a step 
in the right direction, and a first step. Before this, 
we had few maps and little apparatus of any kind. 
Modern appliances for imparting knowledge were 
almost unknown amongst us. Some schools were 
even without blackboards; others had them, but never 
used them. We remember three or four of the latter 
There hang the blackboards just where they 
have been for two years as bright and new as the 
day they were made, unscratched by crayon and un- 
sullied by chalk-dust. We need not say the teachers 
of these schools were the worst kind of dunces. 

But to come back to the maps. We think their 
purchase “turns over a new leaf.” The maps are 
bought. This is a living fact, worth all the pros- 
pects and promises in the universe. Jt proves some- 
thing. It proves that directors are in favor of re- 
form; that, therefore, other apparatus will be likely 
to follow as soon as we feel ourselves rich enough, 
and that the sck6ols and their claims were not for- 
gotten, even amid the great peril of the nation. 

Wherever the maps were properly used, more 
Geography was learned, last winter, than in the 
whole of the five years preceding. A short exer- 
cise was given once or twice a day, and the whole 
school joined in it. In some schools nearly all the 
pupils, big and little, were soon able to point out 
and name most of the countries, islands, capes, seas, 
gulfs, bays, rivers, &c., of the whole world. Every 
body noticed this progress, the grumbling, which is 
sure to come when directors spend money in any 
unusual way, gradually ceased. The tempest in 
a teapot subsided. Close fisted tax payers who, 
at first, could not see the use of spending so much 
money, began to think the maps a good thing to 
have, after all; and some were so unkind, as to 


‘wonder how those stupid directors happened to 


think of doing anything so useful. The maps be- 
came popular, and nearly all agreed that the direc- 
tors had acted wisely and well. Such were the re- 
sults where the maps were properly used. 

But they were not properly used everywhere.— 
About eighty sets were put into the schools. The 
rest came late in the term, and it was not thought 
worthwhile to put them up. About thirty teachers 
made good use of them, and about fifty did not. Of 
course where the maps were not used the grumbling 
became louder; the tempest in the teapot grew 
fiercer. “The maps were useless.” “The money 
was thrown away.” Few took the trouble to reflect 
that no one was to blame except fhe teachers,—we 
blush agewe write it down, fifty teachers who did 


not use their outline maps. Their “ pupils did’nt 
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seem to take any interest,” or they had’nt time,” or 


they “did'nt know how,” or other excuses equally | 
trifling, were given. Pupils always take a deep in- | 
terest if the exercise is well conducted. The teacher 
should ¢ake time. Ten minutes a day cannot be 
better spent. If he does not know how, he should 
learn how. Ability to teach Geography from out- 
line maps, is no special gift born with the few and 
denied to the many. Any one can acquire it. There 
are the maps and the key to them. Nothing more 
‘is needed. If the teacher is industrious, and has 
common sense, he can learn to teach them, in a! 
week, as well as anybody. Shallit be said, that di- 
rectors buy apparatus, but that teachers will not 
use it ; and shall directors be censured for the best 
thing they ever did, because teachers neglect their 
duty? We shall see what we shall see. 
J. W. Dickerson, 
County Supt. 


—-——2e. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 

There is nothing which appears to receive less of 
what may be called proper culture in our public 
schools than the human voice. Without a voice capa- 
ble of enunciating every sound of the language 
clearly, distinctly, and with sufficient force, no read- | 
ing can be done weld, The mere pronunciation of | 
the words of a lesson in the order in which they 
occur is by no means reading, although frequently 
mistaken for it, and yet this cannot be well done | 
without a faultless voice. Far more than this is 
necessary to constitute good reading. Every mo- | 
tion of which the human soul is susceptible must 
have a fitting expression in speech, and he who reads | 
must not only be able to feel and appreciate these | 
emotions as he peruses mentally, but he must be able 
to convey them to others by giving them proper oral 
expression. Prof. Wickersham in his “ Methods of 
Instruction” well says: “No one can doubt who/| 
has heard a great vocalist sing, or seen a great actor | 
play, that much of our singing, speakixg, and read- | 
ing might be better done.” Not a few of our tunes, | 
hymns as'well as songs, are deprived of much of their | 
beauty by the manner in which they are sometimes | 
squeaked or shouted, or at others drawled and nasal. | 
ized. So much of their real sweetness and melody | 
is at times lost, that it becomes indeed doubtful | 
whether their own composers would recognize them 
in their uncouth garb. 

A degree of knowledge which will barely permit 
us to decipher the words and meaning of another, al- 
though in itself important, is by no means sufficient. 
The true end of reading calls for a broader and more 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject—a knowl- 
edge that will enable, either in public reading or 
public speaking, to carry those whom we address, 
with us,—a fluency and ease of expression that will 
enable us to arouse in our audience the same senti- 
ments and emotions that we feel and that the author 
felt. In order to convey these sentiments to others, 
it becomes not only necessary that our minds be 
trained to fully appreciate and love the true, the 
beautiful, and the good in sentiment, and abhor 
and detest the opposite, but that our voice receive 
that culture which will enable them to give proper 
expression to all these emotions of which the soul is 
susceptible. So again, the aim of hymns and songs 
should be not to please the fancy but to awaken cor- 
rect sentiments and emotions in our hearts. Yet 
how often is the contrary effect produced by the lu- 
dicrous manner in which even some of our sacred 
music is mutilated! We would not by any means 





| scholar life. 


pesanes poor singers from singing, but we would 
ave the evil remedied by making every possible 
effort to give their voice at least such a culture as 


_would enable them to articulate without making 


every sound of the language a nasal sound. Toa 
person of cultivated taste and fine sensibilities, it 
is almost distracting to listen to some asemblages 
singing our beaatiful and patriotic “Star Spangled 
Banner,” or “ The Red, White and Blue.” All the 


_ thrilling, soul strilling and patriotic emotion, which 


they are so well calculated to excite, are too often 
permitted to remain dormant by the manner in which 
they are doubly executed. Soalso in much of our 
reading—many times when the nature of the sub- 
ject and the language of the piece are both well cal- 
culated to awaken ennobling sentiments in the heart, 
the very opposite is made the result by a faulty 
voice or an imperfect and uncultivated delivery. To 


| give an elucidation of all that Reading as a vocal art 


embraces, would require more space than we have at 
our command. ‘The desired knowledge can, however, 
be easily acquired from the elocutionary department 
of our higher standard readers, or from works on elo- 
cution. 

Undoubtedly the reason why there are so few 
really good readers is, that so little attention has been 
paid to the culture of the voice. The manner has 
been too much neglected in the earlier years of 
Children acquire faulty habits in pro- 
nunciation from their playmates and others at home. 
These are almost invariably acquired at an early age 
and when first acquired are easily corrected, but if 
left to take their own course until firmly established, 
long and patient exercise and training of the vocal 
organs will be neccesary to eradicate the evil. The 
elementary sounds of the language are quite easily 
taught, if taught in the proper spirit, and but little 
fear need be felt, that correct pronunciation will not 
result as a consequence. ‘The number of pure ele- 
mentary sounds in our language is not more than 
about forty, so that the task is byno means an ardu- 
ous one. 

Vocal culiure relates also to the utterance of 
sounds with respect to their elocutionary qualities. 
Enunciation of sounds and pronunciation of words 
are not all that is requisite. Reading may be done 
too slowly or too rapidly ; it may be too loud or too 
soft; or it may have other faults All sentiments 
cannot be expressed in the same tone nor with the 
same rapidity. Some words are more prominent than 
others, while some need to be suppressed. We have 
therefore a necessity for great difference of ex- 
pression in different ‘pieces. This gives rise to a 
number of qualities,—Force, Emphasis, Slur, Stress, 
Accent, Compass, Movement, etc., all of which need 
to be thoroughly understood by the teacher that he 
may cultivate the voices of his pupils accordingly.— 
There is really great room for improvement in re- 
gard to the matter in all ourschools. Let us see to 
it that we meet the requirements of the case. 

Pottsville Standard. A. N. Rave. 

—— > oe 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

BY PROF. KELLOG, OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA. 

What is practical education? We hear it insist- 
ed on in all quarters. Fathers and mothers call for 
it, young people proclaim it as their guide, editors 
cry it up as the great desideratum. ‘Teachers, cer- 
tainly, ought to know well what itis. Let us think 
it over. 

I am not about to oppose the claim for a practical 
education. On the contrary, I like it. Ifthe claim 
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is fairly understood by those who make it, then it is 
a most hopeful sign. But if it is made by those 
who know not what they ask for, it can only be a 
blind leading of the blind. If fathers and mothers, 
young men and maidens, editors agg men in public 
station, are mistaken in the fundamental notion of | 
a practical education, then they are all calling for 
the wrong thing instead of the right thing. Their 
mistaken cry may prove to be one of the worst of 
signs. 

What, then, is a practical education? The word 
practical comes from a Greek verb which means to 
do. It speaks of a man as a doer; or, taking an 
equivalent word from the Latin, as an actor. 

But an actor in what sphere? To carry out what 
purposes, to realize what ideas? Here is the ques- 
tion. Shall the sphere be narrow or wide? Shall 
the action be limited to the lower, or raised-to the 
higher uses of life? Many persons advocate a 
‘ practical education,” who plainly use the phrase 
in its narrow and lower meaning. They want an 
education which can be turned to account in worldly | 
affairs. The father sends’ his son to school that 
he may be a competent business man, and attain a 
respectable social standing. He wishes to see a 
return in dollars and cents; a direct return in busi- 
ness skill, or an indirect return in the footing gained 
among men. -The boy must learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; the “three R’s” of olden time.— 
Geography will help him in many ways. Perhaps 
he ought to study grammar, so as not to become ae 
laughing-stock in th®@ “respectable” circle where 
he is to move. A little history, and a smattering of | 
science, will help himin the same way. Such things 
are “practical.” But what good will it do him to 
study Algebra and Geometry, to go thoroughly into 
chemistry, or to pour over a musty Latin bock ?— 
A modern language or two might possibly pay, in 
the line of business, in spite of the time needed to 
acquire them? but what possible use can there be 
in spending years over dead languages? His son 
shall never do a thing so foolish. Has he a fond- 
ness for music? Well, that will not pay, except as 
a profession; and musicians hardly ever get rich. 
There is his daughter—she can take lessons, if she 
likes, on the piano. It is rather expected of girls; 
and some of the best matches are made over the | 
music-book. The girl shall have some other accom- 
plishments, too. In this republican society, a hand- | 
some girl may rise tothe top notch. St pays, for her 
to be able to shine in the parlor. But don’t let her 
be a blue-stocking. She need not waste whole years 
on such studies as they teach in college. They are 
not practical, for either boys or girls. This man 
wants, for his children, something that will be of 
use in life, something that will tell in this jostling, 
business world. 

He is apt to be mistaken, on his own ground.— | 
He does not see how many acquisitions, which he | 
reckons as useless, really prove a good business in- 
vestmeat. Learning has manifold relations and 
values ; and if one is intent only on getting rich, he | 
may coin money from the whole stock of his intel- | 
lectual treasures. A mercenary man can always | 
turn knowledge into gain. ‘Then, too, the heighten- | 
ed power of a disciplined mind has often an immense | 
business value. Intelligence and culture give un- | 
bounded advantages for a successful career. We | 
have seen many instances of~this in California.— | 
There never was an age in which brain-power was | 
worth so much to the owner. 

But let these considerations pass. It will do little 


good to show that the “ practical” man is mistaken | 


| but thought and the thinking mind. 


| the same. 


on his own ground ; for he will be still left on wrong 
ground. His estimate of the practical is miserably 
narrow, and totally false: 


I affirm that no education is practical, in the best 


}and truest sense, which does not recognize our 


nobler capacities and our higher enjeyments. Take 
ong of these boys or girls in the public schools, and 
ask yourself, what is there here? You are obliged 
to answer, here is a being of a twofold nature, having 
a body andasoul. It has two separate spheres in 
which tomove. There can be no question which of 
these two spheres is the higher. The soul is born 
master, born never to serve, but always to reign. 

Now this boy or girl is to be prepared for both 
spheres of activity and enjoyment. This young 
actor is to play a part in the future. Shall there be 
no preparation for the chief stage of action? Skall 
this doer learn how to do only the least important 
deeds? Such training cannot be truly practical. 
An education which is practical in the best sense, 
must care for the higher interests and the nobler 
enjoyments. Any other is a sham, misleading our 
boy and girl, and showing a grand mistake on-the 
part of the educators. 

In this higher sphere, thé moral nature is to be 
put before the intellectual. Right moral training 
is the most practical of all things for every boy and 
girl. I will not dwell on this point, as I understand 
it is to be treated by itself.. It certainly deserves 
the most careful thought and painstaking. 

But I have something to say about the claims of 
the mind. “A man’s life consisteth not 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.”— 
What are the most real things about us? Not 
houses and lands, gay clothing and sumptuous feasts; 
not anything which ministers to the senses. Ideas 
are more real than aught of what we touch or see. 
Material nature is subject to flux and change.— 
Mountains wear away, whole seaboards rise and fall. 
The teeming products of the earth perish with the 
using. The cunning. workmanship of men’s hands 
must sooner or later decay. There is nothing stable 
The thoughts 
of God have been from eternity ; and these outward 
forms have only obeyed those thoughts. The great 
thoughts of men have lived, while their earthly na- 
tures have perished. As between our soul and our 
body, which is the more real? The body wastes 
away, and is constantly renewed : so that it is not 
What makes ws the same, from month to 
month, and year to year, but the living soul within 
us? This knows no waste, no decay. It has not to 
be repaired and renewed. It is indestructible, save 
by the fiat of its Maker; the soul is the only real 
thing about us. We cannot see or touch it; but in 
it is centered and contained the grand personality 


; +1, 
in tae 


| of our being. No, the most real things are not the 


tangible and the material. The mind is more real 
than the body which is now its home. Ideas are 
more real than all earthly objects and enjoyments. 
Thotght is more real than any thing* in the whole 
realm of material nature. 

The old Greeks have left us a most instructive 
word, which shows that they were not hoodwinked 
by the falsely practical men of their day. The man 
of loftiest thought and imagination, who could take 
this dull life and throw around it a glory of his own 
grand creations—this man they called the maker, 
the poet. They knew that there was something 
higher than the artisan’s handiwork, higher even 





*Thing—thinks, i. e. an object of thought. 
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than the sculptor’s realized ideal, viz: the creations 
of Homer, and Pindar, and schylus. We have 
inherited the word poet from them; and it is a 
speaking witness against afalse and degraded stand- 
ard of the practical. 

What rules the ,world in our times? Is it the 
iron sceptre or the ponderous cannon, or the pile of 
gold? Notso. The felt arm of power is unseen. 
Ideas rule the world. The intangible, immaterial | 
idea of liberty has broken the strongest chains, and 
shivered the stoutest sceptres. For liberty, civil 
and religious, men have hurled themselves resist- | 
lessly on the armies of tyranny. It was an idea 
which gave New England its Puritan civilization. 
it was an idea which carried Washington and his 
compatriots through the discouraging contest with 
-King George. It was ideas,—the ideas of loyalty 
to a good government, and of a grand, absorbing 
patriotism,—which so lately rallied the hosts of the 
the Union around their cherished flag Wrong 
ideas plunged us into this sea of blood; right ideas 
carried us safely throughit. All the marshaling of 
armies, the rattling of musketry, the thunder of ar- | 
tillery, the gory battle-fields of our war, were but 
expressions of a power back of all this shock of mat- 
ter, and superior to everything material. ‘The great 
potencies of the world are invisible, lying in the 
higher realm of the mind. 

We must be actors, doers. The noble sphere of 
action is that where the mind is regnant. Kept 
down on the lower level of the material, the earthly, 
the transient, we become unworthy doers; we lose 
the crown of manhoof. The most practical men 
are those whose practice, whose deeds, are true to 
the mind’s high calling. 

What shall we say, then, of that education which 
looks only to money-getting and social position ?— 
These fathers and mothers ought to know that power | 
of mind, the mind’s acquisitions, the mind’s enjoy- 
ments, will be of far greater worth to their children 
than business success, or pride of position. A busi- 
ness man may fail. If he is a “doer” of nothing | 
but business, all will be gone ; his life will be a fail- | 
ure, and he will go down the hill of age disappointed 
and unhappy. But suppose he has intellectual re- 
sources. Suppose that he has cultivated a fondness 
for the higher mathematics, or for the natural 
sciences, or for mental philosophy ; suppose that he 
is used to holding converse with the world’s great 
past, through the most perfect of all languages, the 
two classic tongues, or has enlarged his acquaint- 
ance with the vast present, through the most vital 
of the languages now spoken, or has given his best 
hours to the choicest literature of our own rich En- 
glish ; let such sources of enjoyment remain, and of | 
how little will a mere business failure have stripped , 
him! He has far richer treasures left. If others | 
succeeded better in business, what is it to him? His | 
cultured mind is more to him than worldly gains. | 
While others never rise above the company of the 
sordid among whom their gold is won, he exults in 
companionship with the greatest minds of all the? 
ages. He need not know all that men have known ; 
but he is in the charmed circle where nothing is | 
denied him, where his mind can revel without 
satiety and delight is proportioned to his seeking. | 
The merchant who can spend a few hours in these | 


‘poor! Not all can become distins 


sweeten all his toil. Many a man has so reveled in 
study and thought, that he knew not when he was 
summoned to dinner. Archimedes was so intent on 
a mathematical problem, that~he heeded not the 
storming of the city, or the rush of Roman soldiery 
into-his own apartment. For how much would Elihu 
Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,” sell his mental 
acquisitions? Who asks whether heis rich? How 
little does he himself care whether he4is rich or 
inguished students ; 


' but every business man, and every working man 


may share the student’s delights, and lift his life to 
a higher plane. 

These things hold equally true of feminine activi- 
ties. The woman of fashion, without intellectual! 
resources, is to be despised. Fine ladyism is not 
once to be compared with high womanly culture. 
Working womerf can work all the better for mental 
refinement, finding it a solace and strength. Their 
faces will be the brighter for it, their homes the 
happier. Change of social position will not crush 
them into despondency, for they will keep vastly 
more than they lose. 

Surely, ina community so unstable as ours, where 
the wheel of fortune turns so fast, and the accidents 
of position are so little to be calculated, there are 
the strongest inducements for parents to give their 
children what they cannot lose—a thorough and sat- 


isfying education. In California, at least, nothing 
can be so practical, no investment can be half so 
safe. 

Let parents, then, be urged to give their children 
first, gygater breadth, and secondly, greater length, 
of acquisition. Let not cur young Californians be 
confined to the fewest possible studies. Why should 
they be shut out from the garnered knowledge, the 
choice literature, the great thoughts, of all ages? 
Elsewhere the higher education is becoming popu- 
larized; mental culture and enjoyment are the 
privilege and the prize of increasing numbers.— 
Shall our young State march counter tothe world’s 


progress? Let none be afraid of giving their child- 
ren accomplishments. Shams and shallowness are 
disgusting ; but a true accomplishment is a thing 
which will gladden and enrich a child’s whole life 
It cannot be gained without patient effort; hence 
the need of full time for acquisition. Itis true that 
in the San Francisco High School only a half-dozen 
can be found to go through the course? It tells 
badly for the Pacific metropolis. Parents are sadly 
to blame, either for cutting short their children’s 
progress, or for failing to stimulate them. These 
young learners cannot now see how much knowledge 
and discipline they will need, and their advisers 
must urge them ferward. 

I cannot admit that these falsely practical notions 
are chargeable on the teachers. If so, they are un- 
fit for their places. But I know that most teachers 
do not hold back, but seek to lean forward. They 
cheer, not chill. But they have a great work to do 
in enlightening and persuading parents. It must be 
done in season, and out of season; directly, by ur- 
gent appeal; and, still more, indirectly, by inspir- 
ing in the children a true and high ambition, to 
which parental love will graduaily yield. 

The rising generation will thank us for whatever 
of this work we do. No boy or girl will be ungrate- 


higher pursuits, can get better returns from these | ful, on whose lips we help to put the good old song: 
than from his counting-room. The mechanic who 
has thoroughly studied science or the higher litera- 
ture, can brighten all the tasks of his handicraft. 
The day laborer, who works early and late, can save 
moments enough to feed his mental cravings, and | 


‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is ; 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned.’’ 
* * * * * 
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‘*T press to bear no haughty sway ; have been made so short that the little muscles have 
I wish no more than may suflice ; derived no strength from taking them. Knowledge 
I do no more than well I may, has been so simplified thatit has been converted into 
Look what I want, my mind supplies ; something very like ignorance. Juvenile literature 


Lo, thus I triumph like a king, has been reduced to an endless and barren jumble 
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or moral courage, spirited humor or harmless fun, 
all trying and joyous, experiences,—all these are 
themes specially adapted to awaken the interest of 
young persons. ‘There is, therefore, no lack of ma- 
terial,—earth and air and sea and sky are full of 
texts for the right kind of sermons to young folks. 
Human history, the record of high achievements on 
battle-fields, the accounts of voyages and discoveries 
may all be consulted for this purpose ; and surely the 
field of moral and religious duty need not be passed 
by, for we venture to say that nothing in the whole 
range of thought is more effective in arousing the 
| mental and moral energies of children, than a proper 
presentation of their relations to God and to their 
fellows. It is clear, then, that in this department 
of literature genius need not be cramped for the 
want of a sufficiently extended field. 

Bat not only must the matter be interesting, but 
the manner must be attractive. The author must 


: : 8 | be able to view things from the child’s stand-point. 
Butler’s Analogy. In short, it was assumed that| The slow, cold-blooded, impassioned style of the 


children’s minds were made for the truth, or what | metaphysician must be cast aside. The sentences 
veteran thinkers declared to be the truth, and not | must throb with a bounding life, like that which 
that truth was for the improvement of the youthful | thrills along the nerves of childhood. The writer 
mind, and ought therefore to be adapted to it. The | must have red blood in his own arteries; he must be 
end was mistaken for the means, and the means for | g man of earnest, joyous, hopeful temperament, and 


the end. must emphatically believe in boys and girls,—believe 


ture of our little ones, is the preparation ofa litera- 

ture suited to their wants and capacities. In forme 

times authors thought on'y of adults. They wrote | 
for mature men. Even the points of the catechism 
were expressed in terms so metaphysical that only 
full-grown and trained minds could fully understand 
them. Little children were compelled to climb up 
the hard hills of science and theology, by the high 
and steep gradations that taxed the energies and 
staggered the powers of athletes in the intellectual 
race. ‘The conclusions of the tremendous logic of 
an Augustine or a Calvin were forced down the 
innocent throats of the unwitting victims of the ter- 
rible and inexorable theories. Steps were never 
shortened, the road was never smoothed for their 
tender feet. No pains were taken to adapt the 
truths taught to the comprehension and capacity of 
children. The thoughtful and earnest school-dame 
required her little flock of eight years of age to com- 
mit to memory such delightfully-adapted books a 


ee 


In recent years there has been a great change.— | in their bounding life,—believe that they have in 
Literature has been bent out of its rigid forms for | them the elements of noble characters, and that, in 
the benefit of children. And, as usual, in receding | the hand of Providence, they are to be instrumental 
from one extreme the other has been reached. Steps | in the accomplishment of high and holy results. 
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Next we observe, that such literature should be 
characterized by genuine and sterling thought ; or, 
if it is intended to amuse, the fun should be hearty 


and wholesome. Weakly sentimentalism, feeble , 


affectations, unwholesome and impure inuendoes, 
however disguised by smooth and genteel terms, 
must be utterly discarded. Everything prepared 
for young people should have a downright honest 
purpose. There should be no subterfages or make 
believes. The writer must believe that there is in 
his readers an element of character which will re- 
spond to the noblest sentiments he can utter, and he 
must put into his comfiosition only the best of his 
own thoughts and feelings. Most of the terms em- 
ployed should be*within the comprehension of child- 
ren; but it should not be forgotten that the best 
way to introduce new and strange words is to in. 
corporate them into interesting composition. Their 
meaning will be mastered in this way with a pre- 


cision and a permanence not otherwise attained.— | 


By this we do not mean to be understeod as wishing 
to exciude all fiction. very body knows that it is 
often the case, that fictitious narratives contain 
more of real trath than what is called actual his- 
tory. What we require of an author is, that he 
should be true to his highest and best convictions, 


should be thoroughly honest in the opinions he ex- | 


pres-es, should abstain from all disingenuousness, 


and should never swerve from his allegiance to the | 


right and the true, whether in morals or esthetics. 
And every thing that is read by children should 
tend to improve their moral character, and to pro- 
mote a reverence for God and holy things; to foster 
patriotism and benevolence, and help to endow them 


with every manly attribute. The thoughts which | 


are present with young minds from day to day exert 
a tremendous power in shaping them into their ul- 
timate forms. ‘The literature which interests them, 

:e8 the mould in which their souls are cast. 
aught from the page which absorbs their at- 
tention dwells in their minds, an ever-present guest 
and imparts its own character to every faculty and 
emotion. What is put into the books of the child- 
ren of to-day will reapear in the character and deeds 
of the men and women of to-morrow. How impor- 
tant, then, that everything that thus goes in should 





have an exalting, purifying and invigorating influ- | 


ence upon these souls. With what trembling care 


should we exclude the flippant sneer at religion, the | 


ungencrous disparagment of country, and the ma- 


lignant, though it may be covert, attack npon virtue | 
and morality. It is impossible to foster too high a | 


regard for these great conservators of human happi- 
ness. 
And it is only an extension of this idea to say, 


that the literature for the young should never be | 
contaminated by anything which offends against | 


good taste. ‘The law already stated prevails here. 
The images presented to the mind of the child by 
the literature that he loves to read will abide with 
him through life. Weare, toagreat extent, form- 
ed by our imaginations. Good taste follows not far 
in the rear of pure religion. 

And lastly, we insist that literature for the young 
should be written in good English. We protest 
against the baby-talk which ignores Lindly Murray 
in many important particulars, let our noble tongue 
be unfolded in all its purity and power to those who 
are to be our future poets and orators. Vigorous and 
impressive speech begets vigorous and impressive 
thought, while loose, shambling sentences dissipate 
the mental force of writer and reader. The English 
language, properly employed, is a powerful instru- 


ad 


} 

+ment of mental culture; and surely no where can 
| this culture be so well bestowed as upon the minds 
of our children. 

Many attempts have been made in this country to 
meet this great want by juvenile periodicals, and 
with varying success. But among all the periodi- 
cals issued for the use of children, one is so pre-em- 
| inently successful in confo¥ming to the required 

conditions, that we shall do no injustice by naming 
}it here. We refer, of course, to “Our Young 

Folks,” a magazine published in Boston, by Ticknor 
}and Fields. It counts among its contributors many 
| of the ablest and most popular writers of our coun- 

try. Only men of genius can do what we have de- 
| clared to be necessary in the preparation of such a 
literature. But on the pages of “ Our Young Folks” 
the requisite talent is surely forthcoming. We have 
certainly never read a tale better adapted to the 
chief purposes of juvenile literature than many that 
have appeared in its different numbers. What boy 
can read “ Winning His Way” without an increase 
of manly aspirations? And what a humanizing in- 
| fluence will be exerted upon our little folks by the 

kindly articles on animals, written by Mrs. Stowe! 
That the articles have sterling merit is proved by 
the character of the writers, and by the interest with 
which they are read by adult persons of good taste 
and intelligence. And to be convinced that they 
are interesting to children, one only needs toobserve 
with what delight the appearance of each successive 
number is hailed by a group of littleones. We can 
| not help regarding it as one of the best and most 

beneficent of the educational forces now operating 
| upon the rising generation, and we cordially desire 
| for it the highest success in its noble mission.— Jlli- 
nots Teacher. 


ee 


SENSATION SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Eptrorn: As there are “fast” men and wo- 
men, so there are fast schools,—schools which pro- 
fess to have risen entirely above the necessities 
imposed upon ordinary men and institutions, by the 
element of time. I had supposed that the Latin-in- 
| six-easy-lessons-without-a-master method of instruc- 
tion was understood by every body to be an unmiti- 
gated humbug; but I find myself mistaken,—for it 
was only the other day that | read in the Catalogue 
| of a very respectable institution. of learning, that 
the faculty, by its superior system of teaching, was 
| enabled to give the student a better and more exten- 
sive knowledge of the classics in one year than col- 
leges generally give in four. Now, to copy the 
| plain language of Martin Luther, I say, “flat and 
plump,” I don’t believe #. Why, if we could only 
| believe the half that is told us by modern progres- 
sionists, we should be compelled to pronounce Plato 
the stupidest ofasses, when he wrote “ There is no 
royal road to geometry”;—for have not they not 
only discovered one such road but many which, by 
| the easiest kind of a grade and in the shortest time, 

lead directly to the very pinnacle of the hill of 
| science ? 

As I have already intimated, I don’t believe the 
| limitations of time can be discarded at will in edu- 
| cation; and he who attempts to teach men so, and 
| delude the public mind with sueh sophistries, com- 

mits a great crime against the good cause, and de- 
| serves the severest reprehension. You may smile 
| at the assertion, but I nevertheless do believe there 
| is such & thing as genuine progress; but I don’t be- 
| lieve that with all our modern improvements, we 
shall ever reach a period when an education that is 
worth the name can be obtained without plenty of 
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time and hard work. Then, in the name of all that 
is reputable, let us leave all charlatanry to Shoddy | 
and the patent-pill men. Don’t let it get a foot- | 
hold in our respectable vocation. 

But it was of another class of educators that I 
designed to speak, when | began this letter: the | 
class that conduct sensation schools—a class that 
have a hobby whiclythey always trot out for the de- , 
lectation of visitors. You can never catch such | 
schoo!s in their every-day working dress ; or, if you | 
do chance to slip in on them, and find them running 
in the usual ruts—“ presto, change !” and in prances | 
the hobby ; and, instead of seeing the things yoy 
wished to see, and listening to the recitations you 
wished to hear, you are compelled to endure the 
curvetings of this wooden-horse, for the thousandth | 
time repeated. And though slovenliness, neglect, | 
ard want of activity, may characterize the work of 
the school in every branch except the hobby branch, 
the perfection attained in that by constant practice 
enables the school to keep up a high reputation 
among the unobserving. ‘These hobbies are of many | 
different shapes and colors. The hobby in Smithe’s 
school (I knew him when he was the plain Smith 
without the e) is music. Now music isan excellent 
thing, but I think hg plays on this excellent thing | 
rather too frequently. Drop into his school, and 
you may find him boring away on vulgar fractions, | 
or ringing the innumerable and senseless changes 
on the English verb; but he immediately inquires | 
with the blandest of smiles, whether you would’nt | 
like to hear a little music. You, not to appear | 
wanting in taste, and seeing he has set his heart on | 
it, of course reply that you would. Thereupon, to | 
the screechings of a suffering fiddle, or the jinglings 
of a much abused and heart-broken piano, the chil- 
dren lift up their voices in song. ‘The singing may 
be very bad, it may be indifferent, or it may be good; 
but whatever it is, you leave, having seen Smithe’s 
show-piece—and nothing else. Music is his sensa- } 
tion. 

Gymnastics is Browne's forte. He talks longand 
loudly on the degeneracy of the age ; and what our 
fathers could do, and what their children can’t do. | 
He thinks there can be no christianity without a 
broad chest; and that there is scarcely a crime in 
the black catalogue, so ghormous as the crime of 
being sick. (Some of us were unfeeling enough to 
think it rather a good joke that he himself committ- | 
ed the unpardonable wickedness of having the ague 
this fall, to the extent of very nearly shaking his 
teeth out of his head!) Visit his school,’and in- | 
stantly all head-work ceases, and legs and arms are 
set in motion. And a very pretty thing it is, too, to 
see a half hundred youngsters, with the rich blood | 
mantling their bright faces, gracefully going through | 
the same movements to the sweet strains of music, | 
and a good thing, too; but then brains shoulé& not | 
be sacrificed to muscle. 

Then there is Robinson, who is a monomaniac on | 
the matter of object lessons. He talks Pestalozzi, | 
dreams Pestalozzi, and wonders what would have 
become of the world if the Swiss reformer had never 
been born. He is confident the educational millen- 
nium is at hand; that Ethiopia and all the isles of 
the sea are about to break forth in an exultant | 
shout of mental regeneration. Nothing so simple 
or profound, that it cannot be taught by the object | 
method. In his school, all day long grinds the ob- | 
ject mill ; and visit him when you may, you are sure 
to be treated toa canter on his hobby; you must | 


| run well for a season, is sure to fail at last. 


Teachers from the far east and west make pilgrim- 
ages to it, and find, like the Queen of Sheba, that 
the half had not been told them. These returning, 
spread as they journey the fame of Robinson. Now 
the fact is, Robinson has run to seed on object les- 
sons, and when averaged, is but an indifferent sort 
of teacher after all. 

Do n’t misunderstand me, Mr. Editor. Musicis a 
good thing, gymnastics are a good thing, and object 
teaching is a good thing; but it does’nt do to nar- 
row down to any oneof them, and practically ignore 
all the rest. He is but a sorry specimen of a teach- 


| er who is capable of but one thing, and has but one 


way of doing it. A first class teacher is he, that 
has comprehensiveness of grasp, and is fertile in 
methods. He that makes a show in one branch of 
education, or in one method alone, though he may 
In other 
words, though he “go up likea rocket, he is certain 
to come down like the stick.” 

Yours, conservatively, 

Steepry Hottow, Oct. 1865. 


Ou_p Foo, 
[Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
" ita nes 
SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM :-»AGAINST. 
This system is defined and advocated in a very logi- 


| cal article in the May No. of this (Mass.) magazine ; 


but in spite of the conclusions Jthere attained, I ob- 


ject to the self-reporting method on-the ground that 


in the Common Schools a wholesale use of it fosters 
deception, and results in injustice. We may use 
it in particular instances and under peculiar circum- 
stances with safety. And when we can, let us do 
so. But as a general system in public schools, I am 
satisfied from experience and observation it will 
work as above stated. When a teacher relying on 
this system, informs me that this or that act has not 
occurred in his school for months, I believe he is not 
a decezver, but deceived. 

Visiting a high school recently, I saw at least a 


| dozen instances of communication, none of which 


were reported at the close of the session. On in- 
quiry of the teacher, whether he considered the 
pupils report perfectly trustworthy, he replied most 
emphatically, “ Yes, sir.” And so wedded was he 
to his own hobby, that my disclosures of what I had 
there seen, that day, made not the slightest impres- 
sion on him. 

This is only one of many instances in which I have 
found the teacher thoroughly duped. So easy is it 
for one to deceive himself when others assist him, 
und the belief ministers to his vanity. 

The author of the article above alluded to, claims 
that this system furnishes an excellent means of 
training the moral element; in support of this he 
deduces the following proposition : “That it fur- 
nishes an occasion for a pupil, who has in his heart 
a tendency to deceive, to make an exhibition of this 
tendency to himself and to his teacher.” 

This is true in the report of those gross offences 
which may be easily detected by the teacher ; but in 
respect to the great number of those petty misde- 
meanors so difficult of detection, the avoidance of 
which goes to make up the order of a good school, 
would not the following proposition be much nearer 
the truth ?—“It furnishes many occasions for a 
pupil, who has a tendency in his heart to deceive, 
to yield to that tendency without any great chance 
of detection by the teacher.” The fact is, there is 
no test of virtue in a scholar’s reporting what the 
teacher is likely to learn. And in respect to other 


see his show. And throughout all the region round | things, how can the teacher detect any deception in 
about goes the fame of the Pestalozzian school.— | order to correct it? 
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Moreover, we may reasonably suppose that in| If they are put to the test, though they fail, they 
every schgel there are some scholars who are not gain strength by the effort, and are better prepared 
ret mg. 8 in pea ay “om thereby rank po the nage sca But with the moral nature it is 
themselves higher than those who are. But it isy different. en brought to the test, if it fails, and 
claimed that no injustice arises. Let us see. Every | yields to the temptation, instead of gaining strength, 
system of credits or marking consists of two ele- | it has lost by the trial. Hence, it has always been 
ments, the positive and negative. The combination | considered unwise to unnecessarily test it. I do not 
of these two forms the report of the day. Suppos- bea much of this “ presenting occasion for decep- 


ing the true report of A to be five positive, of B | tion.” . 
four, of C three, of D two. But, suppose C and D ‘* There are snares enough in the tempting field 
make a false report of six and seven, thereby placing | Which the blossoming fruits of the valleys yield. 


themselves above A and B. Now, since, in all sys- | Ket us add no more, for Heaven's sake. ‘The motto 
tems of marking, the merits and demerits have no | jn business is, “ 'l'o consider al! men honest, and to 
absolute value, but are simply estimates of relative | be careful, and keep them so by giving them few 
sgholarship, does not an estimate based on the above | chances to be otherwise.” The decision of the Eng- 
reports do injustice to A and B, by placing them | lish judge was good, when, a servant having been 
relatively below their real rauk, i. e. below, instead | convicted of taking ‘money purposely placed in his 


of above C and D? ‘ way by his master to test him, the judge ordered the 

And herg I think arises the strongest temptation | master to prison for unnecessarily tempting him, and 
to the upright to deceive, from the evident injustice | Jet the servant go free. We cannot give too much 
often done them. There are many answers and acts | attention to the morals of our pupils; and while ] 
of such a dubious character, that a very concienti- | do not believe our schoofs are yet far enough ad- 
ous scholar would report them as a negative, while | vanced to admit of the use of thissystem, I have the 
those less tender in conscience would report other- | highest respect for the views of those who in their 


wise, or not at all, and thus stand relatively higher own integrity think otherwise. 
than those deserving the same rank. And will not | < 
the conscientious at length be tempted to reason 


thus? ‘“ Why should I report those things which | SELF-REPORTING System :—For. 
others do not report, and thereby do myself injustice, | ‘The system in which one is called to keep an ac- 
when by omitting them, I simply place myself in my | count of his conduct, and make a report of it to an- 
rightful rank?” And this reasoning once begun, | other who has the power and the authority to 
the tone of morality is let down easily step by step, | govern, is called the self-reporting system. 


till it ends in downright falsehood. This| knowto| Ought this system to be employed in our schools? 
have been the tencency and result in many schools. | The following arguments are urged in the negative. 
And thus the system really allures to deception. | Men havea natural desire for rewards, and a natural 
But, says the advocate, the teacher can also keep | aversion to punishments. On account of this de- 
the account in the same manner and to the same ex- | sire and this aversion, they will be inclined to do 
tent as the pupil, and on his own account he may | that which will enable them to secure the rewards 
rely to correct that of the pupil. My dear friend, | and avoid the punishments. If a pupil, therefore, 
does not that take away the very essence of a self- | has broken a law of school, he will desire to conceal 
reporting system ? Certainly no one but a fool would | the act by passing into the teacher a false report. 
report incorrectly what he is aware the teacher| In this way it may be shown,that the self-report- 
already knows. And if you keep your account pri- | ing system leads to deception. 
vately, the first time you spring your trap upon the | Only the most conscientious pupils of the schools 
unwary victim, your secret is out. ‘ | will report correctly ; then those who are the least 
Such a combination of accounts may form a very | worthy of a reward, and who least deserve punish- 
good system, and may be called self-reporting if you | ment will receive them; and the system is unjust. 
choose ; but it is not what we usually understandas| Young pupils cannot, distinguish between right 
such, and cannot be what the writer advocated in | and wrong, so they have neither knowledge nor mo- 
the first part of his article; for it is certainly no | tives sufficient to lead them toreport correctly. In 
more a test of the pupil’s honesty, than my keeping | such schools the system would have no moral power, 
my account with my grocer, is a test of mine. The | and would be useless. As it cannot be used in 
grocer’s charges are valid, whether I have them on | schools composed of young children, or in schools 
my book or not, and I can therefore have no induce- | in which the morals are Jow, it is not adapted to all 
ment to make a false entry ; and so with the teacher | schools. 
and pupil. Neither do the objections which he has A thorough application of the system requires 
stated lie against sucha Aenlvantey plan. much time of the teacher that should be devoted to 
By a self-reporting system, I understand such as | intellectual instruction. 
adopts in its estimate of scholarship the pupil’s own | And lastly, whatever arguments may be urged in 
report. As a general system, I Sellers it evil in its | its favor,as a fact it cannot be successfully em- 
tendency. It is not such as we adopt in the busi- | ployed. 
ness of life. That corporation would soon fail which 4 reply to the first argument in the negative, 
trusted its workmen and customers to keep their | that it leads to deception, we should inquire for the 
own accounts with it. The morals of mankind are | meaning of the term leads. This term may be used 
not up to that point yet. Nor are children much | in two senses. It may mean causes, or it may mean 
more virtuous than the parents by whom they are | occasions. The phrase, “ causes deception,” differs 
nurtured and trained. And we certainly ought to | widely frem the phrase, “ occasions deception.” — 
be as careful in estimating their characters as in | “Causes deception,” means the same as “ produces 
calculating dollars and cents. deception.” “Occasions deception,” means the same 
The moral nature is difficult of access, and I ob- | as “ furnishes an opportunity for deception.” 


ject to the analogy assumed between that andthe; If the system is the cause of deception, its use 


mind and body. The muscles, and even the mind, | should be at once and forever abandoned. Is it the 
we may train by exercise. cause? Suppose a perfectly honest man, one who 


* 
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has in his heart no inclination whatever to deceive, | his heart a tendency to deceive, to make an exhibi- 
should be called to make a report of his conduct; | tion of this tendency to himself and to his teacher. 
would the simple fact, that the honest man is called} This exhibition is a necessary condition to a moral 
upon to make this report, produce in his heart de- | reformation; for it establishes such a relation be- 
ception, or have any tendency to produce it? | tween the teacher and the pupil, that the hateful 
No one can either show or pérceive the remotest | and wicked nature of deception can be explained 
connection between the honest man’s reporting and | and perceived, and such additional motives for ve- 
the production of deception. Now that which | racity can be presented as will greatly diminish the 
neither produces a thing, nor has any tendency to | tendency to repeat the deception, until finally the 
produce it, cannot be the cause of that thing. The | tendency will be removed altogether. 
self-reporting system, therefore, is not the cause of | That the self-reporting system furnishes an occa- 
deception. Is it the occasion? We know that, in | sion for deception, then, instead of being an argu- 
using the self-reporting system, deception is prac- | ment against it, is the great argument in its favor ; 
tised. It is then the occasion, and the term “leads” | jn this is found its utility. 
must mean “ occasions.” Is the fact that it is the The argument, that this system furnishes an occa- 
occasion of deception an argument against its em- | sion for deception, applies in the same sense to all 
ployment ? forms of government based on rewards and punish- 
It is a law of our nature, that all our powers are | ments. So that, if the argument is good for any- 
cultivated by use. thins, it raises an objection to all government. If 
To restrain and direct the action of the intellect- it proves anything, it proves too much. 


ual and moral natures are the objects of school gov-| The system is said to be unjust, because only those 
ernment; to lead to self-government is the end. who tell the trath receive punishment. 


Both the objects and the end imply cultivation, If a truthful boy violates a law of the school, and 
and cultivation implies the use of the powers culti- | receives a proper punishment, no injustice is done. 
vated. If a deceiver breaks a law, and escapes by means 

There can be no using the intellect unless there | of his deception, no injustice is then done, but sim- 
is something to be known, and unless some intel-| ply justice is not done. There is no injustice, but a 
lectual effort is required in knowing. Resistance is | want of justice. This wantof justice-is not due to 
the necessary attendant or condition of all action. | the self-reporting system; for if the pupils are re- 

Truth must refuse to come out easily into the | quired to keep-an account of their own conduct, the 
light, in order that the intellect may be cuitivated | teacher can also keep an account for himself in the 
and strengthened in its discovery. ‘There must be | same manner, and to the same extent, as if the sys- 
a possibility of falling into error, that the intellect | tem were not used. Therefore, no more would 
may be trained to discover the truth. escape by this mode of government than by any 

The moral nature can never acquire the power to | other, nor as many; for this double account would 
resist the temptation to deceive, except by being re- | be likely to detect more than either used alone. 
quired to resist; and he who attempts to strengthen The ideas of right and wrong are intuitive, and no 
the moral nature of his pupil against temptation, | pupil would be likely to attend school without pos- 
simply by removing it from him, knows little of that | sessing these ideas; the system is then adapted to 
nature, and will discover his fatal mistake, when in | young pupils. As some form of self-reporting is the 
after-years he finds his pupil falling an easy prey to | most powerful means a teacher can employ for 
every bad influence. | working a moral reformation in his pupils, as it is 

Let the intellect be trained, not by excusing it from | the only means that can be used in training pupils 
all labor, but by bringing into its presence the phe-| for self-government, it is especially adapted to 
nomena of things, and requiring it to find out what | schools in which the morals are low. It can be 
is true about them. | shown in this way to be adapted to all schools. 

Let the moral nature be trained, not by hiding it} It need not require much time to apply the sys- 
| 
| 
! 


away from evil, but by training it to reBist all temp- | tem thoroughly; and if it does, the end to be gain- 
tation to evil. ed is so important, it would be time well spent. 

If the pupil has defect in his intellectual develop-| The last argument urged agaiist the system is, 
ment, the wise teacher desires an occasion by which | that it cannot be used. In reply to this argument, 
the defect may be known, both to himself and to his | which consists in the mere statement of what is sup- 
pupil. Without this knowledge, proper instruction | posed to bea fact, it may be affirmed, that what has 
would neither be given nor received, and the defect | been done, can, under like circumstances, be done 
would never be removed. lagain. ‘Ise self-reporting system has been employ- 

If the pupil has a tendency in his heart to deceive, | ed with the most gratifying success, therefore it may 
the wise teacher desires an occasion by which this | be successfuly used. 
tendency may be revealed, both to himself and to/ I admit it is not adapted to all teachers. If it is 
his pupil. Without this revelation a moral refor- | put into school alone, without being used simply as 
mation is impossible. No man will make the ac-| a means to any end, it must fail. No mere system 
knowledgment to himself, much less to another,| can accomplish anything. School government is 
that he is a deceiver, until by some positive act the | not in any system the teacher employs, but in the 
fact is known to both; and it would be absurd for | teacher himself. A teacher that has not the phys- 
either the teacher, or the taught, to apply a remedy | ical and moral power to use the self-reporting sys- 
for a defect that was not known to exist. tem as a means successfully may not be adapted to 

I would not have occasions presented for the ex- | his profession. 
hibition of defects in either the intellectual or moral | Those who have charge of public schools should 
character, except as necessary conditions for their | understand the philosophy of school government 
removal; and as conditions for this end the occa-| before they condemn or approve any particular form 
sions are absolutely necessary, and therefore proper. | of it; for the end to be gained, and the relation be- 

It follows from what has been said that the self-| tween the end and the means, are not always visible 
reporting system in no way causes deception, but | to the ignorant and inexperienced observer. 
that it furnishes an occasion, for a pupil who has in| Mass. Teacher. 











